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-An.answer to the uni versal 


contains 
twenty-four 
story programs of 
three stories each, 
covering the following 
subjects :— 


The Home 
The Children 
The Family 
Clothing 
Food 

Toys 

Trade Life 
The Farmer 
School 

Fall 
Thanksgiving 
Winter 
Christmas 
Patriotism 
Saint Valentine Day 
Easter 

Birds 
Summer 
Animals 
Fairies 
Fables 

Myths 
Birthdays 
Arbor Day 


Seventy-two stories— 
336 pages, beautifully 


printed and bound. 



































































ADDRESS THE OFFICE NEAREST YOU 


We . 
os” 


NOTHER Soy 


RS mn By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Something new in story telling books—some- 
ie definite and original in conception and 
> execution — including a series of fresh, vital 
stories, originally grouped according to a care- 
fully considered plan, designed to at once 
entertain and to train the child mind in con- 
centration and thought sequence. 


This book is based on a very definite and psychological plan 
of story programs, each containing three stories so arranged that 
while the form provides contrast there is no break in the con- 
tinuity of the theme. 

First is an Apperceptive Story, which brings the child into 
close and intimate touch with the theme because it speaks of 
the things he knows and of things he can do. The second, a 
story of Constructive Thought, appeals to the child’s reasoning 
powers; it takes him mentally afield and secures his voluntary 
attention. It is usually the long story of the three, and pre- 
sents the re-current thought in a broader way. The third is a 
Fanciful or Imaginative Story, selected to supply the necessary 
relaxation after the real substance of the story-meal, and is 
invariably a fitting climax to the group. 

The effect of this arrangement is a mental growth, a training 
in will, and a stimulus to connected thought. 

No schoolroom where story telling plays its important part 
in the education and development of the child mind can afford 
to be without this work. Many of the stories are new, and 
original with Miss Bailey, the others selected or adapted by her 
from famous authors. Not one of them is introduced without 
a definite aim and none will fail in its purpose. 


Price, $1.50, Postpaid 
Sold on the Bradley Money-Back Guarantee 


which means that if after buying this book you do 
not find it of real value to you and exactly as 
represented, you may return it within 

ve days and your money 
will be refunded. 








Milton Bradley Company, _ 
Springfield, Mass. oe _— 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco ac. <= 
Chicago: Thomas CharlesCo. Kansas City: Hoover Brothers = 


Toronto: Geo. M. Hendry Co., Ltd. 











A 
BRADLEY ‘‘QUALITY’ 
BOOK 
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Strangling the Periodicals 


Congress at its last session passed a hasty postal law increas- 
ing the postage on -periodicals from FIFTY TO NINE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. 


Some periodicals will be killed—all will be restricted in cir- 
culation and crippled. ..The burden of extra cost in post- 
age must fallupon the subscribers if the periodicals are to 
live. The great function of ‘periodicals is to assist in the 
spread of ideas—-by printing the achievements in the 
world of thought, culture, science and Education. 


Thus to shut out farm journals will lessen the produc- 
tive power of our country by millions of dollars through 
loss of better methods: Shut off Educational journals and 
you shut off opportunity for teachers to know what 
methods successful Educators are using elsewhere — you 
cripple Educational efficiency. Shut off the religious papers 
and there are shut off channels that have raised millions 
of dollars for distressed humanity. Shut off the great 
periodicals of the home and there is throttled expert 
instruction to hundreds of thousands of mothers that 
has saved their babies to health and citizenship. 


These national periodicals are printed in the big cities; 
the cheapest zone is in and near those cities; there are 
many educational opportunities near cities, and the cities 
will read anyway. Small towns and distant districts de- 
pend to a large extent upon periodicals; thus this law in- 
creasing periodical postage where it is most needed shuts 
off opportunity where needed. IT PENALIZES PERIOD- 
ICAL READERS. 


Subscribers Must Eventually 
Bear This Postage Burden 


Repeal this law. Repeal this FIFTY TQ NINE HUN- 
DRED PER CENT periodical postage increase. Sign the 
petition below and mail. it. Put a cross mark in the 
square. Save the periodicals and the work that they have 
done and are doing for national education and patriotism. 


PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 


Published Monthly, September to June, 
inclusive 

Entered at Post-office, Boston, as Second- 
Class matter 

Subscriptions, $2.00 per year. Single 
copies, 25 cents 

Copyright, 1918, by Prmtary EpucatTIon 
CoMPANY 


REMITTANCES — Checks, drafts, and money 
orders should be made to the order of the 
Primary Education Company. As an 
acknowledgment of your remitiance the date 
on the label of the first or second paper you 
receive afler you remit will be changed. 


Partial Contents of This Issue 
The Parent-Teacher Club X . 0» 229 
Supplementing Small Salaries 
A Suggested Course in Primary Language. 282 


289 


A Picture to Study in May ...... . 284 
A Study in Poetry for Grade IV . 285 
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When the Hans Andersen Children Come 
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Talks to Children on Music Appreciation 
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289 
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A Study in Elementary Literature for 
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(CUT THIS OUT) Mai To CHARLES JOHNSON POST, Room 1417, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


PETITION TO CONGRESS—Sign Here! 


e spread of education, of culture, of scientific knowledge and advance, and of our vast internal merchandising and manufacturing has been, and 
vitally dependent upon the freest and cheapest circulation of periodicals. The penalties resulting from any restriction on the freest possible circulation 
icals will be destructive to the best interests of our economic life and the opportunities of developing our best citizenship, 


(he postal amendment passed by the last Congress increasing the postage on periodicals from FIFTY TO NINE HUNDRED PER CENT will 
throttie or destroy our periodicals at a time when the widest and most extensive circulation of publications is essential to the patriotism, education, and 
upbuilding of our country. Therefore, I the undersigned, do most earnestly demand the repeal of this burdensome periodical postage amendment. 


CS ous cuhavdel ek podenreneswedduwuép 


Periodicals mean much in yourlife. If you will help by a few arguments with your acquaintances and an occasional letter in a spare moment, put 
across mark here. Will you help in securing the repeal of this iniquitous law? (J 


"aa 


fs eubseete Nd ie tnkeed cabs wkdedacctsctandsanndiwas 


CUT OUT. MAIL TO CHARLES JOHNSON POST, Room 1417, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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A PAGE OF SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY Ist to JULY 27th—1918 
Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


(accredited) 
Immediately following International Kiudergarten Union 
‘Convention. Specia il Lecturers, Advanced Study, Regu- 
lar Courses, Credits applied on diploma. Open Air 
Kindergarten on Grounds. Near Lake Shore Drive. 
‘Public Concerts, Bathing Beaches, etc. For information 
address 701 Rush St., or 925 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 





TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruction. Theoretical and Practical class 
work throughout the course. Minimum entrance re- 
quirements, two years High School work. For informa- 
tion avply to MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, Box 32, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 





PRIMARY TRAINING 
SUMMER SCHOOL —July 1-Aug. 6 


On Chicago’s Lake Front 


Three Depts.—1I. Primary II. Kindergarten 
Ill. Playgrounds 


Primary Methods—Supervision, Child Study—Art— 
Nature Study—Sociology—Kgn. Theory and Technique 
—Plgr. Work—Folk Dancing—Pageantry—Story Telling 
—Gymnastics, etc. Credits toward Diploma, Strong 
Faculty, Accredited. For Summer Bulletin, Address 


PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Dept. B, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd,, Chicago 
(Nore: Regular 22d year opens Sept. 17) 


LYCEUM 
ARTS CONSERVATORY 


Dept. p 600-610 LYON & HEALY BLDG., CHICAGO 
Summer Term, June 24 to August 31, 1918 
Instruction in all branches of music and dramatic art. 

ELIAS DAY, Director, offers special courses to 
advanced music ‘and dramatic students in stage de- 
portment, interpretation and repertoire. 

Unusual openings for concert work for those who 
are prepared. Wri ite for detailed information and 
free catalog. Frank A. Morgan, Manager. 























PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Offers a three year course to young women 
between ages of 19-35. Accredited by the 
Illinois State Board of Nurse Examiners. 
Monthly allowance while studying. For de- 
tails address Eliza Condé Glenn, Superintendent, 
149 W. Superior Street, Chicago, III. 





TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
North Chicago Hospital 
(Accredited) 

Offers 3 year course in practical and theoretical work 
to young women above 19 years — Requirements: good 
health; one year high school credit. Separate nurses’ 
home, monthly allowance — Address Superintendent 

Ipa A. Enman, R.N., 2551 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 





BE A SUPERVISOR! 


Attend one of the 
Palmer Method Summer Schools 


+ a Yok — July Ist to July = 

oston — Jwy Ist to July 26t 

1918 SESSION Evanston — July Ist to July 26th 
Cedar Rapids — June !7th to July 26th 


Special Schools of Instruction and methods of 
teaching and supetvising the Palmer Method 
of Business Writing; 400 teachers, representing 
40 different states, attended the 1917 classes. 
The faculty includes some of the best-known 
penmen and teichers in the country. 


New Address 


Palmer Method School of Penmanship 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Cedar Rapids, la- 


Catalog now ready. 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 











June 24th to Sept. 14th 


Offers its exhaustive Museum and beautiful 
Ryerson Library on the Fine Arts, including 
many more excellent advantages. 


Could Supervisors, Teachers or Scholars spend 
12 weeks in more happy surroundings? 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Modeling, 
Designing, Ceramics, Pottery, and 
Normal Art 
with the joyful experience of 


OUTDOOR PAINTING, ARE 
FEATURES OF THE SCHOOL 
Juvenile classes are held every morning. 
Teachers or supervisors are given a certificate on 
completing the six weeks’ course of Normal Art. 
June 24th to August 4th, 1918. 
All class rooms are cool and comfortable. 


For illustrated catalog address ReGIsTRAR, ART 
InsTIruTE OF CHIcaGo Art ScHoor, Dept. 82, 
Michigan Ave., at Adams St., Chicago. 








a” 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
ELEMENTARY COLLEGI 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 17 to Aug. 9 See Page 327 


COLUMBIA. 


SCHOOL OF 


/ MUSIC \ 


CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


5 Weeks, June 24 to July 27 

Piano, Theory, Voice, Violin 

Public School Music Course 
jpecial Lectures and Recitals for Teachers. Adva 


preiation for Artist Students. Kindergarten, E: 
armony, Sight Reading, Orchestra Conducting. 


Public School Music Course 
MARY STRAWN VERNON, Princi;. 
Diploma Completion ~~ year. Post Graduate Degre« 





d Inter. 
raining, 


ind year, 
Summer Classes 
Theory, Sight Pt ay A Conducting, Ea- Trainin 
Ee pare for entrance into the Diploma year of the Put ¢ Schoo: 
usic Course. For year book address the School 


Dept. 507 509 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OR 
PHYSICAL DIRECTORS 


Six Weeks’ Course July 1 to August 1 

Offers courses in Danish Gymnastics, Folk 
Dancing, Original Festival and Pageantry, 
In fact, all branchesof the profession. Special 











Lecturers and experienced teachers. Certifi- 
cate granted. Accredited by the Chicago 
Board of Education. Full credit for summer 


work is allowed upon regular diploma course. 
Desirable dormitory. For free summer school 
catalog, address Columbia Normal School of 
Physical Education, Dept. P, 3358 Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago. 





Illinois Training School For Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department o 


f Registra- 
tion and Education. 


Offers a three year course of 


training to women who wish to enter the nursing 
profession. Practical experience in Cook County Hospi- 
tal, 2500 beds. Favorable applican‘s must meet the 
requirements of good health, of age (20-35), of good 


moral character, having had two years of Hig th School 

instruction orits educational equivalent. School catalog 

and blanks will be sent on application to the 
Superintendent of Nurses 


509 S. Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
OPENS MAY 28 














See Complete Announcement on Page 278 











demand fer workers. 


For Catalog address 





For Women = 


MILITARY TACTICS AND DRILLS. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL DIRECTORS AND PLAYGROUND SUPERVISORS 


July 1st to August 10th 


WOMEN PHYSICAL DIRECTORS ARE IN GREATER DEMAND TODAY THAN EVER BEFORE 


SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION gives theoxetical and practical work in all branches of the profession—inc! 
SWEDISH GYMNASTICS, PUBLIC SCHOOL GYMNASTICS, INTERPRETATIVE, FOLK AND SO [AL 
DANCING, Games, Anatomy, Physiclogy, Kinesiclegy, First Aid and Hygiene. 

SUMMER WORK CREDITED ON REGULAR TWO-YEAR WINTER COURSE. Two Summer Sessions 


will admit students to senicr class of two-year course. 


SPECIAL COURSE IN MEDICAL AID FOR WAR WORK in the reconstruction Hospitals of the army 


ling 


Big 





Director CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 430 So, Wabash Ave., Chisago 
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Y schoolroom should have beautiful pictures. 


pupils sha!! carry through life as a precious memory choice pictures they learned to love in 


Every boy and every girl should become 


with the world’s masterpieces. Largely it depends upon the teachers whether 





gchool. When 

The Perry Pictures 
cost only 

A CENT-AND-A-HALF EACH 
‘or 20 or more; 20 for 30 cents; $1.50 per 100 (size 514x8), what excuse can there be for not 
ying these pictures as aids in Language, Literature, History, Geography, and especially in 
Picture Study? [The Cent-and-a-Half size are much larger than this picture of Sir Galahad.] 
Asmalicr size costs only HALF A CENT EACH for 50 or more. 
. . . oO 1 ow f< 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors oree 13%) way 
Two (ents each for 15 or more. Send 50 cents for 25 common birds and a very brief 
descriptio of each. 
Large Pictures for Framing 
Size 22x28, including margin. 100 subjects from which to choose. 
90 cents each, 10 for $8.50; postpaid. 

[If it is in.possible to decorate your schoolroom with these large pictures, use the Perry Pictures, Extra Size, 
{x12 inches. ‘or the purpose, but have choice pictures constantly before the children. The Extra Size cost only 
Scentseach ‘or 5 or more. It isn’t necessary to frame the Extra Size pictures.] 

J 
The Perry Pictures Company 
BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS. 
Send 90 cents for this beautiful picture of Sic Galahad and present it to your school, to hang on the wall, perhaps 
jormany years after you have gone, to influence many other girls and boys in the coming years. It costs only 
cents; size. including margin, 22x28. The picture itself is 10x19, send for it today. A much larger picture of 
Sr Galahad, 13°4x26, with no margin, for $1.50. A beautiful copy! 











THE NEED OF THE HOUR 


American History and Biography for Our Children 


Second Year — History and Biography 


WELSH’S COLONIAL DAYS IN VIRGINIA, CAROLINA, MARY- 
LAND, GEORGIA 


With pen and pencil Miss Welsh and Miss Long have presented in 
this delightful volume the story-history of Colonial Days in crisp, 
sngle sentence paragraphs and in pictures that give life and reality 
tothe narrative. 
moonsciously in memory a wealth of history of abiding value. 


Coth . 


DAVIS’ STORIES OF THE UNITED STATES FOR YOUNGEST 
READERS 


Fully illustrated — Maps. 


Written with unusual simplicity, bringing history down to the under- 
sanding of very little children, yet graphic and vivid in narrative. 
It begins with the Indian penod, traces the Norsemen westward, 


Third Year — History and Biography 


PRATT’S STORIES OF COLONIAL CHILDREN 
Fully and quaintly illustrated. 223 pp. 
The boys, the girls, even the babies of those early days of our 
country’s history have here their appropriate setting. How they were 
cared for, how they lived in and about their homes, and how they 
fared at play, at feasts, at school, at church, in the wars and Indian 
troubles, is brightly and truthfully portrayed in this beautiful, unique, 
and highly instructive book. Every story has a child for its hero. 
Cloth 


MACOMBER’S STORIES OF GREAT MEN 

Easy reading stories of the lives of some famous Americans, whom 
every child ought to know. Such biographies, so entertainingly 
written, form an admirable introduction to the more serious course in 
biography and history of the later years. The Great Men sketched 
in this book are Columbus, Washington, William Penn, General 
Putnam, and Franklin. 


Fully and beautifully illustrated. 246 pp. 


While children revel in the story, they store away 


. «wee 50 40 


221 pp. Large type. 


tates the story of the Pilgrims, the Dutch and other stirring | Cloth 40 
tvents in our history, down to Abraham Lincoln. 
Cloth , .40| DAWES’ STORIES OF OUR COUNTRY 
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Cloth . 


WHASE’S CHILDREN OF THF WIGWAM 


Wve and grow 


Illustrated. Old print reproductions. 190 pp. 
The Norsemen, Pocahontas, the Pilgrims, the Boston Tea Party and 
the grand patriots of Lexington and Bunker Hill move along the 
graphic pages in story and illustration with a vivid panoramic 
effect. The vocabulary is carefully adapted to third year pupils and 
the author fixes the leading facts by omitting confusing details. 
Cloth ee ee ee es ee 0 
CHASE’S BOYHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS 


Illustrated. 


Copiously ‘Illustrated. 
se is a favorite of the children, but she has more than ever 
self tothem by grouping White Eagle, Flying Fox, Black 
ting Star, and Trembling Leaf, the new baby, five little 
; and boys, in a wigwam, and telling all about how they 
up into Indian ways and customs. 


40 














HOOKS’ STORIES OF THE RED CHILDREN 


Abundant illustrations. 23 full-page. 162pp. Large type. 
Indian legends, vivid with the poetic and romantic life of red men. 
interesting myths of the wind, lightning, stars, the seasons, 
Mi the varied phenomena of nature, are woven into stories that 
essly iced the young imagination. 








Presented to the children with due regard to their mental develop- 
ment they find the Boyhood of Famous Americans quite as much 
to their liking as their older brothers and sisters do. The incidents 
are happily chosen, both for intrinsic interest, moral value and 
historical importance. Having learned so much, they will desire 
tolearn more about Washington, Franklin, Fulton, Irving, Longfellow, 
Cooper, Edison, etc. 


ne a a a ee ae ee 


40 








487 Prairie Avenue 18 E, 17th Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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50 Bromfield Street 717 Market Street 
BOSTON F 
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By Zor 


October. 


AMERIGAN HISTORY 


October. 


graded. 


words. Price, 30 cents. 


Mother 
Price, 32 cents. 


ing. 
colors. 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 






A nature reader for second grade. 
Illustrated, 40 cents. 


THE OUTDOOR BOOK 


MEYER 
Published in 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


By BLAISDELL and BALL 


A history reader for third grade. Published in 
Illustrated, 50 cents. 


THE EASIEST PRIMER 


and the largest, is Wide Awake Junior, the new 
book in the series of Wide Awake Readers. 
All pictures in color. 


Carefully 
Vocabulary of 200 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


By Etta Austin BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


“ Story-approach”’ method, with emphasis on phras- 
Goose vocabulary. 


All pictures in 


Write for list of new books for the primary grades— 
supplementary readers and dramatic readers. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 











To Restore Vitality 


—the phosphatic elements of which 
nerves, brain and blood have been 
deprived, must first be renewed 


a 










Nervous energy, mental power and phy sical 
vigor depend largely upon the supp!y of 

















phosphatic salts in the bodily cells and 
tissues. When these elements are dep'cted 
by over-work, mental strain, or protracted 
illness, the vitality is lowered—the nerve 


and brain force impaired. The phosphatic 
elements must be replaced, in order to re- 
gain health, strength andenergy. For this 
purpose, Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is an 
effective medium, pleasant to take, readily 
















T 


assimilated and highly beneficial. It con- 3 a 
tains no aleohol—no habit-forming drugs. D da 
‘ get 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate } i: 
restores the phosphates necessary || § 4!" 
to strength and functional activity |} Beticl i 
Iso finan 

Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet og 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. |. || puis: ' 


F46 6-16 
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VALPARAISO 


The University 





reach. 
that each year, since the 
that of the previous year. 


The Summer School, 


is one of the largest in the United 
States. The Summer Term will 
open May 28th and will continue 
twelve weeks. During this term 
the University will offer an ex- 
ceptional list of subjects from 
which students may select their 
work. ‘There will be beginning, 
intermediate, advanced and re- 
view work in the following 


Oye 
paratory, High School, Primary 
Methods, Kindergarten Methods, 
Commerce, Phonography & T: 
writing, Review for Teachers, Edu- 
cation, Arts and Sciences, Engineer. 
ing, Architecture, Manual Training, 
Agriculture, Expression and Public 
Speaking, Music, Fine Do- 
mestic Science, >» Law, 
Medicine and Dentistry. 


eachers 
will find an exceptional opportune 
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ALPARAISO UNIVERSITY: 


OPENS 
AY 28,1918 
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I 
Old College Building 
was founded September 16, 1873, with the 
idea of giving to every person the opportun- 


ity of obtaining a thorough, practical education at an expense within his 
That such an Institution is a necessity may be judged by the fact 


INDIANA 


beginning, the attendance has been greater than 


ity to combine work in the regular 
departments with such review 
work as ov may desire. This is 
because of the fact that during the 
summer term the regular work of 
the University is offered the same 
as during the other terms of the 
year. Many enter for review work 
only. Others by attending cone 
secutive summer sessions complete 
@ course of study, while others en- 
ter to take up special subjects, 


Equipment “ 
The University is well equipped 
with buildings, apparatus, labora- 
tories, library, etc., for doing the 
highest grade of work. It has lab- 
oratory facilities for accommodat- 
ing 600 students working at one 
time. The Institution is accredi 
by the State Board of Education 
for preparing oie nod all 
grades of certificates. Special op- 
pereenities are offered teachers for 
oing this work under specialists, 
as instructors. 


THE EXPENSES ARE THE. LOWEST 


Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 
Board with Furnished Room, $39 to $51 per 
. Catalog will be mailed free. 


Address REGISTRAR 
46th Year Will Open September 17, 1918 












Hamilton’s 
Standard Arithmetics 
Are Built On 











Simplicity Clear Treatment 

Thoroughness Oral Work 

Practicality Admirable Grading 
In the lower books the problems are 


closely allied with the pupil’s life—his 
amusements, his home duties, and, in the 
later books with community affairs and 
mercantile business. 


Each new subject is given a pre!:minary 


simple treatment before the c.mplete 


treatment is taken up. 


————— 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Chicago Atlanta 





Cincinnati Boston 
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The Cause of the Child 


3 ETWEEN the home and the school is a smajJl yet 
powerful link —the child. This century is the 
4 day of the child. All modern education is fast 
getting away from the idea of fitting the child to the 
chool curriculum, and, instead, makes the course of study 
ible enough to fit the needs of the individual child. 
A Parent-Teacher Club can do much for the cause of the 
hid. In rural districts, it can secure the services of a 
medical inspector, who is of inestimable value. It can 
iso finance the removal of adenoids and enlarged tonsils 
hcases where the parents are not able, although perfectly 
iling. to do so. 


































High School Band Playing at a Flag Raising 


Then, too, it can arrange to have school gardens estab- 
sled On or near the school premises. A rural club can 
nd for government seeds, get the children to plant them 
der supervision, and when the vegetables have grown, a 
tket can be held in which the children sell at profit. 
Shuman nature to want to earn something by one’s 
lefforts, ancl children are very susceptible to the prompt- 
Sof this trait. Often an idea like this, well worked out, 
i actually hold a city-longing child to his father’s farm, 
ere he is of ar more service to the world. 

In the cities the Parent-Teacher Clubs can, besides 
eding and clothing the destitute, stand full force back of 
Movement to actually inspire a great share-of the mis- 
ferstood boys and girls. The clubs can petition the 
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School Boards for ungraded rooms in every building, for 
special teachers of deficients, and for a summer session of 
school to encourage the slow child and to advance the bright 
one. 

In one city, a group of Parent-Teacher Clubs banded to- 
gether and established a dental clinic in which several local 
dentists served in turn. It was a veritable blessing to the 
child whose parents could not afford, or were not interested 
enough, to attend to the aching teeth. 

In the congested districts of the city a live Parent-Teacher 
Club can provide a wading pool on the school premises and 
possibly a shower-bath in the basement of the building. 
The older girls can be called upon to hem the towels, which 
are a necessary accompaniment to the bath. 

















Boy Scout Raising the Flag 


In these days, it seems to me that one of the best vir- 
tues to be quickened in an American child is that of patriot- 
ism. Fortunately, many Parent-Teacher Clubs recognize 
this, and have stepped nobly to the aid of the school in this 
fundamental thing. They have provided large flags for 
each room, and an extra large one for out-of-door use on a 
flag-pole. 

In one middle western city, several clubs secured, by the 
following means, tall iron flag-poles for school buildings 
which possessed none. A local newspaper, inspired by the 
paper famine, started a waste-paper campaign. On a 
certain day in every week for several months, all the chil- 
dren were asked to bring old newspapers and magazines to 
their respective buildings. 
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Then the newspaper people arranged with a local junk 
dealer to have the paper weighed and taken away in trucks. 
Every week each club received the check for the paper, to do 
with as it pleased. At the end of the time, the school fur- 
nishing the most paper was given, as a prize, a beautiful 
flag. 

The other schools were given smaller flags by their 
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Parent-Teacher Clubs, and most inspiring patriotic » t 
vices were held on the playgrounds of each building a ant 1 
the flags were raised upon the new flag-poles. our sul 

All in all, as the test of any child is his later value toy college 
community and the world at large, naturally, whateysim * td 
a club can do along these lines will be of infinite | enefit, ang ogg 


prove sufficient reason for the existence of the ciub, bat : 
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hundred dollars paid each year inadequate for sup- 

port to meet the present high cost of living. In 

round numbers there are 500,000 public school teach- 
ers in our country, nearly all of whom are working for $500 
a year or less. Some are working for less than $300 a year, 
while not a few are working for less than $250 per school 
year. Probably 300,000 receive less than $400 a year. 
As a result of these conditions, large numbers are seeking 
more remunerative work, while still others are seeking to 
supplement their meager support. 

While efforts are being made in nearly all of the states 
to pay larger salaries, the machinery of the Jaw to furnish 
taxation and authority for increased pay works slowly. 
In the meantime H. C. L. is mounting higher. For those 
teachers who live at home and have no responsibility for 
supporting others, the problem is not difficult. It is easy 
to economize when there is something with which to econo- 
mize. But for those teachers who help to support parents 
or educate younger brothers and sisters, the problem is 
acute. At least half of the teachers are in real need of 
larger income. To get this larger income is not always 
so easy. Sometimes it is very difficult, because business 
men and houses do not want their services for vacation 
alone.. Where can the teacher turn who is in real need of 
more support? 


‘eo aswell as"ministers are finding the few 


Some Dangers to Avoid 


Too many have tried to their sorrow many of the get 
rich “quick and easy” methods. Their efforts to add to 
their income have only decreased their already Jimited funds. 
It is always best to go slow when attempting to make a few 
dollars with little effort. Before advancing your few hard 
earned dollars, be sure to find some one whom you per- 
sonally know who has succeeded where you propose to try. 
However, there are many ways in which the average teacher 
in our public schools can add an extra hundred dollars a 
year to her support, besides getting the opportunity to 
have wholesome diversion from the usual schoolroom work. 
Among these many methods suitable at this time, under 


Som 
present war conditions, and which’ have been proved" sym money 
cessful by many, will be found Government work, Waiting im which | 
at summer resorts, filling places at home made vacant by tet ar 
these who have gone‘to the Army or Government service, Hand 
agency work, co-operative society work, summer garden, —™ ten pro 
flower gardens in cities and chicken farming fcr county gitl wl 
teachers, and many other sidelines, which supplemet{qy busine: 


teachers who cannot find a better opening. should 
chief cc 

Government Work rn ples 

and dit 


may take many forms: Civil service work, post-office 
work, filing work, printing office work, tabulating, typewtit Freq 
ing, shorthand, office attendant, and a thousand otherI some - 
forms of work belong in this class. Unless one desites garden 
real service and is fitted for it, they should not seek this outdoc 
class of work. If you have some personal friends engaged MH ene 

in the service, it may be well to write them and get thet MH dollars 
advice, and possibly they may be able to place you ditet H ductio, 
from your home to the work. However, I am inclined tof Anoth 
discourage those who expect to fly away to Washington os 


and get a hundred dollars a month. money 
On the other hand, the average teacher wil] Jearn mud The 
which will be of future value if she will read up and study use so 


the needs at Washington as they relate to her. It wi sary, | 
give her a more business like view of things and will be possib 
worth much even if she does not get work. 11 would lM ten by 
unwise and almost useless to write any one who is not pe-I% those 
sonally known to you for help, unless it be a simple inquity ] for tal 
for such bulletins of information as are officially issued For 
from time to time. a way 

It should not be forgotten that when the war is ove one 
many thousands of people will be looking for jo! elsewhet maga, 
Some who have left teaching for Washington, :ay find * & comm 
difficult to get back into the work, where ‘heir placSH quiet 


have been filled. hames 
canva 

Summer Work at Summer Resor‘s oy 

With ¢ 


Many college girls are paying their way through school 
by waiting on hotel tables at summer resorts «nd restalll 
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ant tables in the city. One of the largest hotels at one of 
qur summer resorts secures its crew of waitresses from 
college gitls. These work under a head manager, who has 
,crew oi about fifty and takes over the question of table 
grvice aid management of the girls. These girls should 
go in groups of five or more, managed by a competent 
yoman oi middle age, who can mother and chaperone 
them as well as look after their financial interests. In this 
particule: hotel the plan is a success. However, there were 
sme complaints from proprietor and patrons. The pro- 


prietor raplained that some of the girls wanted to act as 
hotel guests and mingle with other guests — rather than 
gsemployces. In one smal] hotel, the plan was abandoned 
because of this, and the hotel restored the service to men 
waiters. he guests complained that some of the girls 
were not ‘rained for their work and were trifling. How- 


ever, I ain convinced that the table service at summer 
hotels anc. city restaurants will more and more be rendered 


by industrious women who are trying to supplement their 
support. : 
Of course in the financial work of a summer resort all 


grts of propositions are offered, many of which should be 
avoided unless you are familiar with the proposition and the 
resort. Reputable business is always looking for reliable 
cashiers, but many of these are family relatives. The 
home-made candy stands are sometimes profitable. Good 
workers in photography are 
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Still another assists a life insurance company as agent 
for women. The teacher who can plan to supply needs 
of other teachers and receive a commission from the firm 
is sometimes well repaid. Find what the teachers you 
know really need, then plan to supply it and receive ‘a 
commission on each sale. Sometimes these commission 
sales for care of business mean Jarge money. Some men 
receive as much as fifty thousand a year from such methods. 
on a large scale. One has built up a large agent’s business 
and looks after his company’s interest. 

Some teachers who are also good with a typewriter make 
good money by doing special typing at spare times. If they 
have lJiterary ability, many authors will keep them in 
work correcting manuscript and typing it. Or they may do 
work on their own account. One schoo! teacher with 
newpaper inclination and insight makes over $100 a year 
in spare hours corresponding for acity daily. Others make 
several times that amount writing up experiences and 
recipes and ideas for columns in some magazines. 

Of course the teachers who are good at dressmaking are 
never without work. It is the old “reliable standby” for 
women. Crocheting, while easy to do, is not always so 
profitable. Yet some turn spare moments into cash. 
One teacher who was specially good with the needle 
built up a small business in this line and sold the work 
of others as well as her own. 

One girl with experience in 





frequently in demand. Many 
dentists are now keeping an 
ofice woman assistant for 
yomen patients. Kindergar- 
ten workers often find kin- 
dergarten work profitable. 
Some girls have made 
money out of fancy work 
which they completed in win- 
tr and sold in summer. 
Hand-made novelties are of- 
ten profitable. However, the 
girl who plans a summer 
business for a summer resort 
should remember that the 
chief coins among the crowd 
m pleasure bent are nickels 
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astore formed a co-operative 
buying club by which the 
club bought its goods whole- 
sale, on which she received 
a commission of her own for 
her knowledge and service. 
This requires some business 
experience and ability. More- 
over, it could not be worked 
so well in some communities 
and might require a trader’s 
license. Yet ten girls usually 
spend over a hundred dollars 
a year each. If they form a 
club and send a monthly 
order to a small catalog 


We can only 
Wait at least 








and dimes 
Work at Home 

Frequently unused opportunities are right at home. 
Some teachers in the country are making as much with 
garden and poultry as they receive for teaching. The 
outdoor work attending to these gives them health and 
energy for the schoolroom. One teacher sold over fifty 
dollars worth of Lima beans with very little cost for pro- 
duction. She picked them and she'Jed them herself. 
Another one, near town, built up a splendid trade on flow- 
as. Still another on salt water added to her spending 
money by crabbing from a nearby boat wharf. 

The largest income, however, is in producing what we 
useso that we shal] not have to buy it. If buying is neces- 
sary, plans should be made in such a way as to get the largest 
possible results from the expenditures. One teacher raised 
ten bushels of potatoes, twenty baskets oftomatoes, besides 
those used at home, in addition to other small vegetables 
for table use, al) in one small garden. 

For the teacher with business initiative. there is always 
&Way. One of them who knew the name and address of 
me hundred school teachers made arrangements with a 
magazine, Ly which she received over twenty-five dollars 
commissions on subscriptions. Still another acted as 
quiet agent for a piano firm, by which she furnished the 
hames and addresses of prospective buyers. She did no 
Calivassing. It was done from the office, but she received 

t commission. She is now developing a good business 
with annua/ net receipts of over $200. 


wholesale house from which 
they order articles by the 
dozen, they will save from twenty to forty per cent, ten 
of which they might give to the teacher who attends to 
the business. 

The teacher with a genius for invention and discovery 
of new things and ideas and new way of efficiency in doing 
things. soon stops teaching — because when a teac! er gets 
a bank account of $25,000 she soon feels called to some 
other work in life. Yet such a fieldis always open to the 
teacher. 

What do your pupils need in their homes? What ought 
they to have? What do the teachers really need? What 
ought they tohave? Can you supply it better than they are 
getting it and still give yourself a profit? Howcan you im- 
prove that stove so that it will give more heat with less 
fuel and attention? Is your desk really what it should be 
for a teacher? A million dollars awaits the teacher who 
can eliminate the dust associated with blackboards. Why 
do you not improve on schooJhouse architecture? 

Whatever the method to capture the elusive dollar, 
some things always pay. It always pays to keep an 
itemized daily account of all personal expenses. It pays. 
to plan a year and sometimes several years in advance, so as 
to have efficiency and proportion and eliminate waste in all 
financial affairs. It pays to read up and try again when 
discouraged by failure. It pays to keep the zeal and am- 
bition of youth. It pays to read the magazines and keep 
fresh when you feel that you are getting a bit stale. It 
pays to “plan the work and work the plan.” 
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A Suggested Course in Primary Language 


Adeline A. Wilson 


Purpose 


The real purpose of the study of language in primary 
grades is not merely to teach the child to talk but to ex- 
press his thoughts well and correctly. The fundamental 
thing is to arouse interest and a desire to communicate, 
then the child is ready to accept the more formal things of 
language study —increase in vocabulary, grammatical 
forms, correct punctuation, writing and spelling — these 
will bé recognized as requisites to the expression of his 
thoughts, spoken or written. 

The average child when beginning school usually has a 
larger vocabulary than he is commonly accredited with. 

Home environments vary so greatly that the abilities of 
the children in the same beginning class vary to a like de- 
gree. One child comes with a vast knowledge of nature, 
rich in stories from literature and the literary kindergart- 
ners, and acquainted with peoples, places and things the 
other child knows nothing of. This other child has no 
such store of knowledge, his powers of imagination have not 
been aroused, he has nothing in particular to express, con- 
sequently feels no need of greater means of expression. 
But both of these children enter the same beginning class, 
either in the rural school or in the city school, for the condi- 
tion is found in either place, and both are given the same 
means for development. 

The teacher’s aim should be to arouse interest, to help the 
child to see, to think, and to express himself in language 
both correct and clearly stated, and beautiful when beautiful 
expression can be used 

The means to this end is by way of conversation, stories 
and poems 

In a sense every lesson of the day is a language lesson 
wherein the manner of speech must be correct, clear and 
well stated. Vocabulary is constantly being increased and 
new forms of expression are being developed in the number 
lesson, spelling, phonics, nature, reading and the music. 
Every ungrammatical expression should be corrected 
whether in the lesson period or in common conversation. 


Conversation Lessons 


Of a necessity the first language work must be purely 
conversational. I say “of a necessity” because the first 
thing to do is to get the child interested, acquainted and to 
feel free and easy in the presence of others and I think that 
conversation well chosen and directed is the most natural 
way of arousing interest. Home life, pets, toys and such 
things form the best topics for the first conversation lessons. 
Seasonable thought such as Christmas, Thanksgiving, 
Easter, harvest time, bird day, Arbor Day, the birthdays of 
Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Stevenson and others; 
popular thought, such as carnivals, market day, circus, 
stormy weather, etc.; suggestive thought, drawing upon the 
imagination; desirable thought, bringing out courage, 
bravery, hope, joy, sympathy, beauty, usefulness, and other 
desirable qualities. Nature furnishes an abundant store of 
valuable topics for conversation; trees, fruits, seeds, flowers, 
birds, insects, animals, clouds, frost, snow, rain, and many 
other subjects. 


Teacher’s Preparation 


The teacher’s preparation for conversational work must be 
thorough. She must be familiar with child thought and 
interests; she must enter into the child’s experience by go- 
ing back in memory to her own similar experiences, must 
understand motives, acts and consequences. 

For specific preparation an outline should be made of 
the points to be covered in the conversation An effective 
introduction should be given, and a careful plan for drawing 


out the child in free expression. Great care should be 
exercised in conducting the lesson. Some children want ty 
talk all the time, others are content to sit back and listep- 
the former needs to be guided and suppressed, while the 
latter needs drawing out and encouraging. New .oughts 
must be added to the child’s store of knowledge, the teacher 
must be ready to supply these new thoughts by adding 
new knowledge to that given by the pupils, and when 
possible give a beautiful literary selection — a poem or a few 
lines of beauty often fix themselves indelibly on the mind of 
the young child, strengthening as nothing else can, that 
which we seek most to impress in the conversation lesson, 
For example: The lesson for the day is a conversation on the 
oriole. After letting the children give all they have to cop. 
tribute to the lesson the teacher supplements with the 
colored picture of the oriole, tells more about the placing 
of the nest, the construction of the nest, the eggs, ete. 
Habits of the bird, different names such as “fire bird” 
because of its brilliant color; ‘“‘Hang-bird” because of the 
bird’s clever way of hanging the nest on the slender limb ofa 
tree so that it can hang and be rocked by the breeze: 
“Weaver” because of the clever weaving of the fine n .aterials 
of which the nest is made. The food of the oriole is of inter. 
est to the child, also its value to mankind. A few lines of 
poetry added to this will drive the main facts home, never 
to be forgotten, as 


Of all the weavers that I know 
The oriole is the best, 

High on the branches of a tree, 
He hangs his tiny nest. 


Seat work can then be given to further fix in the mind’the 
lesson taught. Color a traced form of the oriole or draw an 
original picture from the colored plate. 


The Story 


The story is the second means in the teaching of language, 
nor does its value stop in the primary grades. 

The same elements of thought must appear in the choice 
of stories as in the conversational topics chosen. There 
must be plenty of action, repetition, simple plot, joyous, 
vigorous, and helpful influence added. The sources to draw 
upon are great. With the many books in the market of 
legends, fables, myths, fairy-tales, Bible stories, modem 
classics and the stories of literary kindergartners there is 
a wealth of story material always at hand. 


Picture Study 


Picture study comes into the conversationa] work and be- 
cause of its importance in the teaching of the appreciation 
of fine art we will give it a distinct place in our program 
in language teaching. 

““Eye Gate” is even more open than “Ear Gate”’ and as 
the child learns more rapidly from what he sees than what 
he experiences otherwise, picture study is of great value. 
And since a “‘ Thing of beauty is a joy forever” it is not only 
the teacher’s privilege, but also her duty to put into the 


child’s life that “thing of beauty”? which shall be a “joy 
forever.” 

Passing over the use of pictures in connection with the 
teaching of nature study, geography and other <onversa- 


tional topics, I wish to present the study of masterpieces. 
Excellent copies of these can be secured from any of the 
pictures companies, such as the Brown Picture “ ompany, 
the Perry Pictures Company and others. 

The first step is the teacher’s preparation. This <hould be 
very thorough. She must not only familiarize herself with 
the picture for study, but must also know something of the 
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s in general of the artist. She must be ready 


help the child to see all that is in the picture, to draw 


on his powers of imagination for description, his powers 
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to assert himself and also by careful ques- 


suggesting supplement what the child fails to 
lf, also to express for him what he fails to ex- 
self. She should also be prepared to give the 
‘y knowledge which is to increase the child’s 
g, that for his growth mentally. 

e great masterpieces for primary picture study 


» — Jean Corot. 


ast Supper — Leonardo da Vinci. 
rleaners — Millet. 


of the Lark — Betron. 
' Innocence — Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Madonna — Raphael. 
Night — Correggio. 
forse Fair — Rosa Bonheur. 
Lisa — Leonardo da Vinci. 
ower — Millet. 


‘rable pictures are: 


You Talk — Holmes. 


‘y and Impudence — Landseer. 


at Home — Rosa Bonheur. 

iper and the Nutcracker — Landseer. 
man Churning — Millet. 

ely Road — Anton Mauve. 

iter Sunrise — Svend Svendsen. 
Animals — Constant Troyon. 

Watering Trough — Dagnan-Bouveret. 


Springtime — Francois Daubigny. 


As the average child of six has strong powers of imagina- 


fion without 
or fiction one 


myths, fables and fairy tales are taught. 


ind so much 


the ability to discriminate and judge of truth 
» sometimes needs to be careful how legends, 
For my part, I 
of truth and interest in the stories of nature 


hild life in other lands, and Bible stories that I prefer these 


or the early j 
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ll as the story matter itself. 
bid to the pupils until the teacher has made this thorough 
reparation and is sure that she can hold the attention ab- 
ilutely, by the interesting manner in which she gives her 
son. Then she may reasonably expect the child to get 
ut very thing which is desired in the story lesson, interest 
vital and keen as to make the story experience real in the 


art of the first year work, gradually adding the 
gends, fables and others tories as the children 


how their ability to understand, appreciate, and accept for 
hat they are. 
The teacher’s preparation for the story work must be 


h. She must not only master the thought of 


he story, the exact expressions used, and the spirit of the 
ection, but she must make them a part of herself so as 


e pupils all the life, action, joy, and spirit as 
A story should not be 


hind of the child. 
the Poem 
The poem is the third division in the language study. 
Again, the familiar, the seasonable, intelligent and 
autiful thought must guide the choice of selections. 
le sources are myriad. Stevenson and Field have writ- 
mfrom the child’s point of view as no other writer has 
me, using child thought, simplicity of expression, and 
ks of vit! interest to the child. There are also beauti- 
lection: in the works of Margaret Sangster, Christina 
usetti, the Carey Sisters, and many of our standard poets, 
1 as Loncfellow, Whittier, Lowell, and others, from 
ise works ve find many selections which children in the 
mary graces can appreciate and love to learn. But for 
mt and second grade work I prefer Stevenson: His child 
Penences «» pleasingly expressed are but the experiences 
= a child, but Stevenson’s poems have made those 
HIDIE Chic 






<periences more vital, and put a new life into 
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the common things of the everyday world of the little child 
who knows his poems. 

With what keen relish the small child goes out into the 
world on a cold, frosty day, all bundled up, when he calls to 
mind Stevenson’s lines from “The Wintry Sun” where he 
says: 

, The cold wind burns my face and blows 

Its frosty pepper up my nose. 


Black are my steps on silver sod, 
Thick blows my frosty breath abroad, 
And tree and house and hill and lake 
Are frosted like a wedding-cake. 

The “ Child’s Garden of Verses”’ is full of poems suitable 
to the needs and appreciation of the first and second grades 
and being rich in the desirable thoughts necessary to primary 
poem study should find a pleasant place there. Field’s 
“Gingham Dog and Calico Cat,” “Little Boy Blue,” 
““Wynken, Blynken and Nod”’ are very desirable for second 
and third grades. Longfellow’s “Children’s Hour,” selec- 
tions from “Hiawatha,” and many others of Longfellows: 
Whittier’s “Barefoot Boy,” parts of ‘““Snow Bound,” and 
selections from Tennyson, Helen Hunt Jackson, and others 
too numerous to mention make a wonderful store from which 
to draw desirable inought, exquisitely expressed, yet within 
the small child’s comprehension and appreciation. 

Does the teacher need to prepare for this work? Yes, by 
all means. She must know her poem, something of the 
situation, the author, his motives and the thought he means 


_ to express. 


The poem must be memorized by the teacher, presented as 
a whole, giving a general view, then given phrase by phrase, 
aiding the child to the mastery of the words, elucidating 
all difficult passages so that the thought is his as well as the 
expression. In the second and third grades after giving the 
poem as a whole, bringing out the thoughts, elucidating diffi- 
cult passages and drilling on new and unfamiliar words, the 
child can memorize by silent study instead of learning by 
rote as in the first grade. 

Written language may begin as early as the sixth month 
of the first grade providing the general class work is up to 
that mark. Such work will consist of simple sentences 
copied from the board, the teacher incidentally bringing 
out the importance of capitals, period, comma and ques- 
tion mark. Original sentence building with word cards 
first, later in writing, is good practice, and writing from 
memory simple statements from the story read or told in 
some other lesson. In second grade more original work is ex- 
pected, with simple dictation, including the use of proper 
names, writing from memory, retelling stories, making 
up original stories from given lists of words, pictures and 
things. In third grade more original story writing is ex- 
pected, also story reproduction. In the third grade the 
teacher looks for longer sentences, better expressions of 
thought, greater originality, better memory work arid 
the application of rules for capitalization and punctuation. 

To sum it up there must be correct forms of speech, good 
pronunciation, clear articulation, clarified expression of 
thought, increase of vocabulary, new and beautiful expres- 
sions for the simple thoughts and experiences drawn from 
the child world; Growth —a steady development—fitting 
the child little by little, day by day, to read, to appreciate 
and to enjoy the thoughts so beautifully expressed by 
others; increasing the desire to likewise express his own 
simple thoughts in beautiful form; providing him with the 
means of expressing that free the pent-up emotions within 
him, giving joy alike to himself and his fellow associates. 

This is the real aim and purpose of the foundation work 
in language which is barely begun in the primary grades. 





There’s not a pair of legs so thin, there’s not a head so thick, 
There’s not a hand so weak and white, nor yet a heart so sick, 
But it can find some needful job that’s crying to be done, 
For the Glory of the Garden glorifieth every one. 

— Kipling. 
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A Picture to Study in May 
Visit of a Sister of Charity 


The Sister is visiting a French cottage. She is holding a 
little sick child on her lap, while the mother kneels beside her 
and the little sister stands looking on. The picture was 
painted by the French artist, Pierre Edouard Frére, in 1877, 
and now belongs to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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A Study in Poetry for Grade IV 


Anna Wildman 


To the Small Celandine 


Pansies, lilies, kingcups, daisies; 
Let them live upon their praises; 
Long as there’s a sun that sets, 
Primroses will have their glory; 
ong as there are violets, 

rhey will have a place in story; 
Chere’s a flower that shall be mine, 
Cis the little Celand ne. 


Eyes of some men travel far 

for the finding of a star; 

Up and down the heavens they go, 
Men that keep a mighty rout! 

[’m as great as they, I trow, 

Since the day I found thee out, 
Little flower, I’ll make a stir, 

Like a great astronomer. 


\Jodest, yet withal an elf, 

Bold and lavish of thyself; 

Since we needs must first have met, 
| have seen thee, high and low, 
Thirty years or more and yet 

[was a face I did not know; 

fhou hast now, go where I may, 
Fifty greetings in a day. 


Ere a leaf is on a bush, 

In the time before the thrush 

Has a thought about her nest, 
Thou wilt come with half a call, 
Spreading out thy glossy breast 
Like a careless prodigal; 

Telling tales about the sun, 

When we’ve little warmth or none. 


Poets, vain men in their mood! 
Travel with the multitude: 
Never heed them; I aver 

That they all are wanton wooers; 
3ut the thrifty cottager, 

Who stirs little out-of-doors, 
Joys to spy thee near her home; 
Spring is coming, thou art come! 


Comfort have thou of thy merit, 
Kindly, unassuming spirit! 
Careless of thy neighborhood, 
Thou dost show thy pleasant face 
On the moor, and in the wood, 

In the lane — there’s not a place, 
Howsoever mean it be, 

3ut ’tis good enough for thee. 


Ill befall the yellow flowers, 
Children of the flaring hours! 
Buttercups, that will be seen, 
Whether we_will see or no; 

Others, too, of lofty mien; 

They have done as worldlings do, 
Taken praise that should be thine, 
Little, humble Celandine! 


Prophet of delight and mirth, 
Scorned and slighted upon earth, 
Herald of a mighty band, 
Of a joyous train ensuing, 
Singing at my heart’s command, 
In the lines my thoughts pursuing, 
[ will sing, as doth behove, 
Hymns in praise of what I love. 
— William Wordsworth 


fh my aunt’s yard grew a rather coarse, yellow flower, 
tame of which was Celandine. If the stem was broken, 
te exuded a yellow juice. Though I did not greatly 


mire the flower, I had no doubt of its being the same as 


brated by Wordsworth; so I showed it to my little 
bus and taught them the poem in its honor. Not until 


ele years later did I learn my mistake. 


blossom that grows wild in this country is the 
Celandine, but Wordsworth {wrote¥to the small 
andine,Ywhich fis{'evidently*aJ |daintier! flower."4 Indeed, 


the two do not even belong to the same family; for the 
greater is a member of the poppy family, the less of the 
crowfoot tribe. 

The small Celandine is therefore a cousin to the butter- 
cup. In this country it is found only “as an escape from 
gardens,” but in England it is a common spring flower. 
Anne Pratt writes: “With the exception of the dandelion, 
it is the gayest and brightest of our early flowers, and when 
theJlark and the thrush are welcoming the spring and 
summer birds have come across the ocean to sing their 
songs in our woodland trees, then every hedge-bush is 
studded with the Celandine as with'golden stars, and from 
March till the end of May, it gleams among the grass of the 
meadow. ; 

“The flower is a true lover of the sunshine, opening only 
on bright days. A large number of the blossoms grow 
from one root and are surrounded by shining green leaves, 
spotted with pale green.” 

Yellow flowers seem to have been Wordsworth’s favorites. 
We know that he loved primroses and daffodils, and here 
he tells us that best of all he loved the little Celandine. 
Perhaps all these cheerful flowers appeared to him like 
flashes of sunlight that had taken root upon earth. 


Questions and Suggestions 

First Stanza Does the pansy grow wild? (In England 
there are two species of wild pansy: one “varies much in 
color, being sometimes of a delicate cream tint, at others, 
almost white or tinged more or less with blue or purple”; 
the other is generally of a pale yellow, but sometimes of a 
rich purple. The botanists class both species as violets, 
but Anne Pratt says they are really pansies.) 

What wild lilies do you know? (The lily of the valley 
grows wild in England. In addition, there are two va- 
rieties of lily not nearly so common, the snake’s-head and. 
the Turk’s-cap. The former is a dul] red flower, curiously 
marked with pink and dark purple; the latter is of a deep 
yellow, marked with red.) 

What are kingcups? (Buttercups.) 

Explain the second line. 

Can you describe the primrose? (The primrose is the 
first of English woodland flowers to appear in spring- 
time. From March until May, both in woods and on 
banks, it blooms-in abundance. The color is a peculiar 
greenish yellow. The evening primrose belongs to a differ- 
ent family. Its flowers are bright yellow, and it is slightly 
fragrant.) . 

Second stanza How do men find stars? Explain the 
fourth line. Define trow and eager. 

Third stanza Explain “yet withal an elf,” “lavish of 
thyself,” and “since we needs must first have met.” 

Fourth stanza Describe the thrush. (The English 
song thrush is a bird nearly nine inches in length. The 
general coloring is dark brown{above, buff below, with 
chin and throat almost white.) When does the thrush 
build its nest? (Though it often begins to sing in Febru- 
ary, it does not make its nest until March.) Read Tenny- 
son’s little poem, “‘The Throstle.” How does the Celan- 
dine tell “tales about the sun’? 

Fifth stanza How do poets “travel with the multi- 
tude”? To what flowersfdo they oftenest pay court? 
Define aver and wanton. (Wanton here means fickle.) Can 
you make up a little story about the first Celandine of 
spring and the pleasure it gave to some one? 

Sixth stanza Explain the first two lines. Tell all that 
you can about a moor. (The dictionary says a moor is 
“an extreme waste, covered with heath and having a poor 
light soil, but sometimes marshy and abounding in peat?) 

Seventh stanza Do you think the poet really wishes any 
harm to come to the other yellow flowers? What does he 

(Continued on page 329) 
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Paper Cutting IX 


Flower Baskets 
Kate Mann Franklin 


js the merry month of May, the trees are decked 
with sweetest blossoms, the birds are carrolling 
their sweetest songs, the skies are radiant blue 
and the world is happy with the fulfilments of its 
ynetime; let us go a-Maying in reality, with rea] baskets 
id with glowing blooms from hillside and valley, garden 
meadow, and returning, picture our Maytime with 
ihtest hues at home and in school. 
to begin, we will talk about the baskets themselves, 
» fll them with gay bits of color for the flowers; the 
mnlest basket forms can be cut from geometric forms, 
mares, ObJongs, circles and half circles. A lesson in 
forms would be an interesting introduction, before 
inp the flowers. If the children are given chosen form, 
ithese ir. halves and then cut; thus the two sides of the 
t will be symmetrical, and even with the limitations 
these geometric forms good spacing can be attained; 
We the children as to long handles and short handles, 
baskets and deep baskets; also shapes that do not 
west a fish globe or an orange; get away from cutting 
yform in the middle; that is commonplace spacing; see 
many bowls or baskets can be made from one 
s use slices of the circle turned upside down for 
dards. 
from these baskets develop more complicated forms. The 
fren will grow in appreciation with the doing. Here 
ie large woven basket, which has descended from many 
aot service — direct, perhaps, from Froebel. It is most 
imetive and can be cut from a circle or a square; fo'd the 
diagonally; cut the basket form around on the out- 
then cut diagona' strips like a weaving mat from the 
,at the top almost to the bottom of the basket, a 


DY 








small slice comes out between the handles and the strips. 
Open out and insert a small extra square of paper to divide 
these strips, so that half are on one side, the rest on the 
other, then weave towards the bottom of the basket, under 
Over, under over, weaving first one side and then the other; 
this makes a real little basket, and he flowers can be really, 
truly placed within it. 

It seems to me that the ch'ldren’s impression after a 
visit to a city park, a country meadow, or a homey garden 
would be mostly a riot of cclor, shapes, and sizes, and in 
making picture; of these impressions, the -flowers would 
be symbolic, not realistic, so Jet them fill their basket with 
a gladsome array of these impressions without any special] 
names. 

Have the paper for the baskets a good solid color or a 
neutral; they must be substantial enough to bear the 
weight of their flowery burden, light colors wil! not do, 
black, dark gray, brown are attractive for choosing. The 


schools who use parquetry circles in different sizes can 
employ these with good advantage; for baskets as well as 
These would be a simple way of 


flowers and leaves. 
beginning. 

The basket tiles are suggested for a further thought along 
this same line; these are planned from four geometric‘ 
forms: the circle, square, half circle and triangle; different 
sizes, are placed one upon another; the centers, with the 
baskets of flowers, are the principal thought in each, the 
corners have bits of these same thoughts carried out in 
their planning, thus making a complete whole. 

Make these lessons a bountiful, glowing mass, which will 
gladden the hearts of the children in even the most somber 
of city schoolrooms. 


A 
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Following the Pied Piper 








When the Hans Andersen Children Come to §Ta 


Town 
Lee McCrae 


, YOULD you spend a beautiful afternoon in Never- 
Never Land, where the trees and bushes and blue 
sky are your house; where the fairies come to play 

with you and the animals to talk with you? 

Then come to the annual Hans Andersen féte with the 
Los Angeles school children and sit on the steep, steep hill- 
sides that surround a little eucalyptus shaded stage, and 
listen with your eyes to the wonderful stories that will be 
pictured there. Perhaps you will see many you know — 
brownies, fairies, dwarfs, kings, queens, peasants and 
princes, not to mention wolves, black wild cats and other 
frightful creatures — all coming down the winding path 
following the Pied Piper. 

And such a funny Pied Piper as he was last April! He 
wore yellow and black clothes, with a tall, beckoning 
feather, and carried a flute that could be heard all over the 
park, calling the children to hurry up if they would follow 
him to fairy-land. 

Of course the fairy court led the way. There were her- 
alds in pale green suits, who carried cornets and announced 
all the numbers on the program by the sweetest of bugle 
calls; there were courtiers in lavender, even lavender 
colored shoes and stockings! Then came the dearest little 
king and queen you ever saw, with crowds and crowds 
of gauzy-winged fairies that looked like so many butterflies 
of different colors, flitting through the green bushes. 

After the king and queen had been seated on a throne of 
evergreens and ferns, the fairies danced awhile and then 
grouped themselves back under the trees as if they, too, 
wanted to see the strange people and creatures that came 
from Everyland or No-land-at-all. They were the Hans 
Andersen folk! If you have forgotten their names, you 
will have to read the Hans Andersen stories over again, but 
I can assure you they were all there. 

Your favorite Snow-white and the Seven Dwarfs were 
the first to appear before the court. They acted out the 
story to show the king and queen and fairies how the old, 
bad stepmother poisoned Snow-white and would have 
killed her, but for the odd little men and the Prince who 
came in the nick of time to save her life. How happy 


everybody was then! How all the dwarfs and good fair 
danced and the people on the steep hillsides clapped the 
hands! Maybe you can see in the picture the old witd 
with her peaked hat going off to hide herself. 

Johnny and the Golden Goose came next. Johnny was 
fine boy, brave and good, and the goose was as big and ali 
and as gold as gold could be. But the “Wild Swan 
were funnier than any, with their yellow bills and yel 
feet and legs. They seemed to fairly swim over the grea 
grass, around and around, until the fairy waved her want 
over them, covered each with a big green leaf of some magi 
sort, and lo! those swans molted their white feathers rigi 
before our eyes, and turned into green fairies! 

Your friend Red Riding Hood was there, too, with he 
mother and dear old grandmother, and, of course, the hom 
wolf that peeked around the trees watching for her to sta 
off with her basket. I wish you could have seen th 
grinning wolf! But with so many good fairies around, no 
of the children on the stage or sitting on the hillsides seeme 
at all afraid of the fierce creature. 

Right out of the crowd of Peter Pan children came tt 
dozen from the Ching Ling Country, little Chinese gir 
in quaint gowns and Chinese boys in white, with broad 
flat straw hats that would make you laugh to see. The 
danced together in stately fashion as in their own country 
while two other Chinese beat gongs from a temple, gong 
that sounded like very solemn tin pans. 

The last story was carried out in two scenes, becals 
everybody loves the Sleeping Beauty from her babyhow 
to the moment she trips off the stage with the prince wit 
kissed her awake. So this play took the rest of the after 
noon. We had been three hours in fairyland — thougl 
sitting on the steep, steep hillsides under the eucalypt 
trees. 

If you are in Los Angeles next spring, when Hans Andet 
sen Day comes, you will be in Elysian Park, when tb 
Pied Piper calls, I know; but if you are not there, perhap 
you can get some of the fairies and gnomes an‘ dwarfs a0! 
flower-children to come to your home-town that after 
noon. 
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Snow White, Her Prince, the Fairies and Dwarfs Beginning Their Vance 


to {Talks to Children on Music Appr: ciation VI 


Max Schoen 
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As you were listening to the various selections that were 
played for you in the previous lessons, various things in the 
music appealed to you besides the story, picture, or emo- 
tion that the music conveyed to you. For example, when 
you heard the last part of the William Tell Overture, you 
no doubt experienced a desire to tap your foot or move 
your hand in a strictly regular manner. That is, you 
yanted to keep time to the music. You wanted to do this 
because of the Rhythm in the music, and all of us respond 
torhythm. Even in walking. we always want to keep 
step, that is, we want to walk rhythmically. You can find 
out very easily what rhythm is if you wil] listen very care- 
fully toany piece of music. You will then notice that some 
tones are stressed, or emphasized, more than others, and 
thi: stressed tone occurs at even intervals or periods. We 
might say, then, that rhythm is an arrangement or grouping 
of tones according to accent. 

Now, in another piece of music, in a good song, for in- 
stance, you had no very strong desire to beat the time, but 
you were more interested in listening to the pleasing tune, 
Melody. Every piece of music has rhythm, but in most 
cases the melody is so very prominent that the rhythm 
merely forms a background for it. We may say that 
melody is a succession of tones, differing in pitch and tone 
duration, and pleasing to the ear. 

In other selections, especially in quartets and choruses, 
neither the rhythm nor the melody are the main attrac- 
tion, but there is a new element that we find very pleasing. 

iselement is harmony, or a combination of tones agree- 
able to the 


ear. 
Rhythn:, Melody and Harmony are the three funda- 
Mental elements or principles in music. All three are 


found in every piece of music, but if we listen very carefully, 
we shall notice that one of them is more prominent than 
the other two in every musical selection. One of these 
dements is the main source of the enjoyment that we derive 
ftom any >iece of music. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
Kiythm Play a good March. 
Melody _ A good Song sung as a Solo. 


Harmony A familiar Song sung by a Quartet or 
Chorus. 


You will, no doubt, be interested in learning how these 
three Fundamental Elements in music developed, or the 
order in which they came into music. We can find this 
out by studying the music of people existing to-day, but 
who are stil] in a savage state of civilization. We have such 
a people close to us in the American Indians. Listen very 
carefully to this Medicine Song of the Glacier Park Indians 
and see if you can discover in it any one of these musical 
elements. 


ILLUSTRATION 
Medicine Song of the Glacier Park Indians. 


You have noticed in this selection that, while the voices 
are howling and shouting, there is an instrument that sounds 
like a drum that is beating a most regular Rhythm. The 
only sign of music that we can discover here is the Rhythmic 
Element. We may, therefore, conclude that music began 
with Rhythm, and that the drum was the first musical 
instrument. 

We next take the music of a people that has reached a 
higher stage of culture and study their music. We again 
have such a people right among us in the Negroes, and in 
their original music we have an example of music in a 
higher state of development. Some of you have no doubt 
heard Negroes singing some of their religious songs or 
plantation songs. 


ILLUSTRATION 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot. 


In this music Melody is found in its early form. 

Music, as we know it to-day, began with the Christian 
Church, and in that music we first find the third element 
of music, Harmony. 


ILLUSTRATION 
Ancient Example of Antiphonal Singing. 
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May 1910, 19 


Plan for Teaching Wind Direction andl Weatherl 
Brought About by the Winds 


(In Second or Third Grade) 


Louise G. Ramsdell, Ph.B. 
Head of Geography Department, State Normal School, Framingham, Mass. 


1 These lessons are to follow the work on points of com- 

ass. 

2 somal A weather-vane for the schoolroom made 
of a cardboard arrow, a big spool which may be ob- 
tained in factories where thread is used, a hat pin, 
and a cork. Fit the head of the pin into the hole 
of the spool, place the arrow on the pin so that it is 
free to move and place the cork on the pin point 
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3 The"parts of the arrow are to be named: head, shaft, 
feather end. 

4 Use the arrow to review the cardinal and semi-cardinal 
points of compass, having the children turn the arrow, 
holding it by the feather end, so that the head of the 
arrow will point west, east, northeast, etc. 

5 DEVELOPMENT 

A Questions and statements a 

Have you seen arrows on the tops of buildings 
moving as we have been moving this arrow? 

What makes them move? 

Have you seen anything else besides arrows? 

Make a list of those that the children have seen or 
that are near by in the neighborhood or town, 
as horses, cattle, fish, roosters, birds, etc. 

What makes them all move? 

Because they are free to move in the wind they 
tell us the direction of the wind. The head of 
the arrow, the head of the horse, the fish, etc., 
always points to the quarter of the sky from 
which the wind is coming. So if the head of the 
arrow points to the west, the wind is coming 
from the west and we cal} it a west wind. 

(Show the children that by blowing on the 

feather end of the arrow it makes the arrow 

turn around to the direction from which the 


breath is coming. The wind do« 
same thing.) 
B Drill 
Make believe that the hand is the wi: 
the arrow so that it points east. \ 
tion is the wind coming from? E 
what shall we name the wind? An 
Carry this out with many points o 
Vary it by naming a wind and hay 
dren show how the arrow should poi 
C Because the arrow or the fish or the hx 
tell us what direction the wind co 
we call them al] weather-vanes. 


Take the children out-of-doors and find 


direction. Let them place the one in 
room to correspond. Have them tell 


of a day it is, cloudy, or fair, or war: 


or rainy. A record may be kept for 
on the blackboard as: 


Monday _—-west wind fair day _ bright 


Tuesday south wind fairday fair 
Wednesday east wind cloudy looks 
Thursday east wind cloudy rain 
Friday north wind coo] clear 


Keep such a record for a month or two 


just the 


ind tum 
at direc. 

Then 
st wind, 
Compass, 
the chil 


€ always 
es from, 


the wind 
1€ school. 
what kind 
or Cool, 
the week 


sunshine 


like rain 


months, 


D Put the complete record for the month or two 
months on the board. Have the class count 
the number of times that a west wind occurred, 
whether it be west or northwest or southwest. 


Do the same thing with the east w 


ind, north 


wind, south wind. Make the record on the 


board. For instance, it might be: 


West wind 12 times during the month 
East wind 8 times during the month 
North wind 5 times during the month 
South wind 5 times during the month 


Which wind did we have most often? 


ery 


cxamine the weather record again. 
we had a west wind, what did it say 


weather on that day? Fair day of s) 


clear. Then what kind of weather 


__ west wind bring to us? Fair weather 
Examine the record in the same way for 


of weather experienced while the 
blows, north wind, south wind, an 
children see that 


West wind brings fair weather 

East wind brings clouds, dampness, rai 

North wind brings cooler or colder fai 

South wind brings warmer weather, 
slight cloudiness 


Thus the children may see that weath« 
appropriately named as they tell us t! 
of the wind and kind of weather bro: 
wind. 

E Continue keeping the weather record 
children may grow accustomed to 
wind direction and kind of weather. 
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Position Words in Lower Grades 


Above, belew, beneath. What fly above the earth? What 
ise above ‘the earth? Place some book above another 
vk. What is below the sky? Place a chair below the 
“dow. Place a book beneath the desk. Place another 
ok beneatlt the teacher’s chair. Do other things using 
... words in telling what you have done. 

‘te over, across. Place a pencil on the desk. Place a 







ust the 











nd tum #% -jkerchief on the table. Place another over a tumbler 
it iter. inkstand. Name something that is across the street. 

Then ssa ball across the aisle. Toss it over the desk. Toss it 
t wind Hse table. Do other things, using these words in telling 






Ompass, 


have done. 
he chit ee ee 


In front, behind, beside, between, back of. Tell of 
mething in front of the school-house, in front of your 
we, in front of the nearest church. Stand in front of 
me child in the class. Behind the same child. Back of 
other child. Beside that child. Stand between two 
Kidren. Do other similar things. 

Mt, in, near, by, into, around, through, about. Is any 
iid at his desk? Is any one in his seat? Which children 
ne near you? Which nearest? You may go by the chil- 
min the front row of seats. Put,the ball into the bas- 
¢. What is in your desk? Put a book into it. Walk 
wand the room. Put a string about the sticks. Go 
rough the doorway. Put a pin into the cloth. 

Inthe same way have the class show that they understand 
use of from, towards, to, and other prepositions that 
gest direction or relation of motion. 


First Grade 
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nths, Very little geography can be given in the first grade. 
or two fa The teaching of the right and left hand, by shaking hands 
count fgith the pupil or by Looby Loo. 
curred, Teaching front, back, side. _ ’ 
Nature Stud 
— One or fan familiar animals, the cat, dog, rabbit. ' 
on the i A few plants, such as beans, peas, sowing them in 
cotton. 
The days of the week. 
th The months. 
th The seasons. 
th The weather. 
h Keep wegther calendar. 
Second Grade 
Direction 
h day What it means. 
vut the J Points of compass. 
ine, Of How to find them ae 
st the with star. : | 
compass. . 
e kind sun. 
wind Indian way. 7 
ve the 7 Teach — “When my right hand is pointing to the east, 


my left hand to the west, I am facing the north and 
y back is toward the south.” 


_ The State 7 


Use both the ordinary wall map and a relief map; sand 
Mieling, if possible. Before taking the journeys through 
ie state, study as a whole, as to boundaries, principal 
utures, the slope of the land, the character of the soil, 
ity of crops, various occupations and the reasons for 
tem, means of transportation. Four or five railroads and 
wleys are enough. Encourage the children to bring 
mples of the manufactures. Use pictures wherever 
sible. Take imaginary journeys to the principal cities. 
Notice their manufactures, the reason for them and for 
situation of the city, that is, what physical features 
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. Beginning Geography 


C. S. Mount 








have prompted the settlement. 


Do not require the pupils 
to commit unimportant details to memory. Unimportant 
details are population, names of all rivers, towns, areas, 
etc. 


Outline 
Boundaries — natural and artificial. 
Shape. 
Size — relative compared to the county. 
Surface 
Highlands 
Plateaus, hills, watersheds, mountains. 
Slopes. 
Lowlands "5 


Plains, valleys. Which valleys are river basins? Oc- 
cupations in the valley. Why? 


Waters . ’ 
Rivers, whether systems or single streams. Most im- 
portant. Why? ‘ 
Lakes, whether important or not. For what used? 
Why? 


Natural soil. 
Fertile soil. 
Mines, quarries, forests. 
Effect upon population and occupations. 
Occupations, reasons. Effect upon population. 
Productions (principal ones) reasons. 
Exports (a few principal ones) reasons. 
Means of transportation — Why? 
Climate. Effect upon occupations and people. 
History. 

' ™ "" General Questions 
Why are some cities commercial? 
What is the effect of fertile soil on the occupations? 
Why are certain portions agricultural? 
Why do they raise certain crops? 
Why are certain articles exported? 
Which is the most important river and why? ’ 
Where is the largest population. Why? 
What has the climate to do with the occupations and popu- 

lations? 


fi 7 


~ 


These “Whys?” are the most important part of geography 
teaching. Without them, it becomes a mere memory 
study and is heartily disliked by the pupils and- causes 
much weariness of the flesh to the teacher. More than 
half of the teaching profession is worn out because it is in a 
rut. We need to broaden our mental horizons, for the 
view is most refreshing for those who have tried it. 


A May Song 


A merry little maiden 
In the merry month of May, 
Came tripping o’er the meadow 
As she sang this merry lay: 





“T’ma merry little maiden, 
My heart is light and gay: 
And I love the sunny weather, 
In the merry month of May. 


“T love the little birdies 
That sport along my way, 
And sing their sweet and merry songs 
In the merry month of May. 


“T love my little sisters 
And}my, brothers every‘day; 
But I seem to love them better 
In the merry month of May.” — Sel. 











(The larger type is used for matter, while the method is given in the 
other.) 


Introduction 

Teacher This morning we will study “Lucy Gray,” by 
William Wordsworth. Let us read the ballad first for its 
story. (Teacher reads the poem; children have books closed.) 
I do not need to ask anyone to tell me the story of this 
poem. I know from the way you have listened that the 
ballad has told its story very well. Suppose we open our 
books. You will notice first how Lucy is described by 
way of introduction. Then we have the ballad in two 
parts: Lucy at home and on her journey; and secondly, 
the parents searching for Lucy. 



















































IntRopuctTion — Lucy (Stanzas 1, 2 and 3) 


1 Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray; 
And, when I crossed the wild, 
I chanced to see at break of day 
The solitary Child. 


2 No mate, no comrade Lucy knew; 
She dwelt on a wide moor, 
— The sweetest thing that_ever grew 
Beside a human door! 


3 You yet may spy the fawn at play, 
The hare upon the green; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 


T. What does the poem tell of Lucy Gray? 

P. She was a favorite in the neighborhood, and well 
known. 

She was a solitary child who lived on a wild, wide moor. 

She was an only child and had no one to play with. 

She was a very sweet little girl and had a lovely face. 

You often might have seen her playing on the green. 


HER Journey (4-8). 
4 “To-night will be a stormy night — 
You to, the town must go; #& 
And take,a lantern, Child, to light, 
Your,mother through the snow.” 


5 “That, Father! will I gladly do: 
Tis scarcely afternoon — 
The Minster-clock has just struck two, 
And yonder is the moon.” 


6 At this the Father raised his hook, 
And snapped a faggot-band; 
He plied his work; — and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 


7 Not'blither is the mountain roe: 
With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet. disperse the powdery snow, 
That rises up like smoke. 
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The snow came on before its time: 
She wandered up and down; 
And many a hill did Lucy climb; 
But never reached the town. 


How does the story open? Read the stanza 
(Reads stanza 4.) 
In the next stanza 5, Lucy replies. What does}, 


reply show? 


Ps 


It shows that she was obedient, that she loved ty 


be helpful, and that she was brave, without fear, capab| 
and accustomed to do things. " 

T. Read the stanza which tells how Lucy’s {athe 
was a simple, industrious workman. 


P. (Reads Stanza 6.) 

T. Does the poem show us Lucy on her journey? 

x. =e. . 

T. First we see her soon after starting. Read thy 
stanza. 

P. (Reads Stanza 7.) 


T. Wouldn’t that have made a lovely picture for son, 
painter to have painted? Notice how the word blither telk 
us that she was happy-hearted and sprightly in her walk 
Sometimes she ran lightly. Wanton stroke tells us tha 
she could play with herself, she loved the journey through 
the snow. The last two lines tell us that she went swiftly 
with perhaps some sliding. What change occurred in the 
next stanza? 


Rs 


(Reads Stanza 8.) 


She tried to find her way to reach her mother, but se 
could not, she became Jost in the snowstorm. 


THe SEARCH (9-14). 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 





The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide; 

But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve_them for_a guide. 


At day-break on a hill they stood 
That overlooked the moor; 

And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 
A furlong from their door. 


They wept — and, turning homeward, cried, 
“In heaven we all shall meet”’: 

— When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy’s feet. 


Half breathless from the steep hill’s edge 
They traced the footmarks small; 

And through the broken hawthorn-hedge, 
And by the long stone wall; 


And then an open field they crossed: 
The marks were still the same; 
They tracked them on, nor ever lost; 

And to the Bridge they came. 


They followed from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks, one by one, 

Into the middle of the plank; 

And further there were none! 
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T. The ballad now turns away from Lucy to her 

parents! search for her. It continues to tell the story of 
5 journey, but it does it by means of the parents’ 
. Read the stanza which begins the search. 

p, (Pupil reads Stanza 9.) 

T. Stanza 10 tells how when daylight came they stood 
oa hill that looked down over the moor. From there 
they saw 2 wooden bridge a furlong from their door. A 
fariong is one-eighth of a mile, so it is one-eighth of 5280 
get or one-eighth of 320 rods, which would be — 

p. Six hundred and forty feet or forty rods away. 

T. What effect had that upon them? 

Pp. They wept and were ready to give up the search 
pecause they thought Lucy must have fallen from the 


“a Why do you think the poet says the mother spied 
the print of Lucy’s feet? 

Pp. Perhaps to tell us how her mother loved her. 

T. It is said, “The eye of love can seefar.”” From here 
on the search tells us the way Lucy had journeyed. They 
traced her footprints — 

P. Down the steep hill’s edge, through the broken haw- 
thorn-hedge and by the long stone wall. 

Then she crossed an open field until she reached the snowy 
hanks and then the bridge. 

The foot-marks stopped in the middle of the plank. Lucy 
must have slipped there. 


ConcLUSION (15-16). 


5 Yet some maintain that to this day 
She is a living child; 
That you may see sweet Lucy’Gray 
Upon the lonesome wild. 


16 O’er rough and smooth she trips along 
And never looks behind; 
And sings a solitary song 
That whistles in the wind. 


T. What do some of the people say? 

P. That Lucy still lives and that you may see her on the 
lonesome wild. 

T. They were so accustomed to see her that when they 
saw the hills they felt that she still was a part of them. 
How did she seem to them? 

P, (Reads Stanza 16.) 

T. = seem the most beautiful things about this 
poem 

P. Lucy Gray, herself. 

The beautiful hills and fields among which Lucy lived. 

The way Lucy started out on her journey. 

The pleasant manner in which Lucy was willing to start 
out to meet her mother. 

How the poor peasants searched for Lucy. 

How the people missed Lucy among the hills. 
os If you can select, which stanza do you like the very 

P. I like the first one best. 
about Lucy. 

I like the last one best. 
among the hills. 

I like those two also, but I think I like stanza seven the 
best. That shows Lucy before anything happenéd to her. 
We see her enjoying herself_on her snowy journey. 


It is so simple and tells 


You seem to see. Lucy still 


The entire poem. 


T. Every stanza is beautiful, isn’t it? But I like stanza 
seven best too.” Perhaps you would enjoy knowing that 
this poem was the favorite of Charles‘Lamb. Who would 
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like to read the poem? We can select four pupils to read 


to the rest of us. We will close our books. Try to feel the 
pen of the poem as you read. (Four children read the 
poem. 


Note Notice that sincerity and realism, simplicity, sympathy with 
common people and love of nature beauty, the great qualities of Words- 
worth’s poetry, have been emphasized here. 


Methods in Reading 


NE way to test a junior class in reading is to write 
a sentence on the blackboard in the form of a ques- 
tion that can be answered by one word. It tests 
the child’s ability to read, without taxing him too 
much by requiring a long answer. For instance: 

Who is sitting in the front seat of the row nearest the 
window? 

The teacher could write about twenty of these sentences 
and have them answered and marked in about ten minutes 
and every child would be getting the benefit of the ,whole 
lesson. Pp: 

Of course you want variety in your sentences. Here are 
some sample ones that I have often used. 


What color is my dress? 
From what animal do we get beef? 
How much a pound is butter? 
How many panes of glass in the window? 
What time is it by the clock? 
What direction would you have to walk to get to the 
(door — window — desk)? 
7 How many eggs does a hen lay in a day? 
8 What is on the corner of the table? 
9 What is black, and in this room, and helps me to 
write my copy? 
10 What color would you get if you mixed blue and red? 
11 What is your teacher’s name? 
12 What street is our school on? 
13 What city do you live in? 
14 How many doors are there in this room? 
15 Whose Birthday do we keep in December? 


aQor Whe 


Another method, for a change, and to help the children 
read: I start a story. “Once there was a boy called 
(then I spell) Fred.- He had a litle wagon and he filled it 
with acorns one day. He went across the park and he saw 
a squirrel looking at him, etc. 

We have stories printed on cotton, which can be folded 
up and put in the cupboard, when not in use. These strips 
of cotton have brass rings sewed on at the top, and can be 
hung up against the blackboard or wall at any time. 
The children read them to themselves and then are ready 
to tell what they have read, or they read them aloud to the 
class. 

Children always enjoy a joke; instead of telling them 
one, write one on the board, and you will find even the 
dullest one interested and trying very hard to read it. 
For instance, when the word worm or warm comes in the 
lesson, I tell them about the little girl who was told to read: 

This is a worm, do not step on it. 

She read: 

This is a warm dough nut, step on it. 

They enjoy the joke and I have seen children that you 
would not suspect of knowing a joke writing it down to 
carry home to tell. 

Children enjoy having little readers of their own, made 
of Manila paper, in which the teacher pastes or writes a 
short story suitable"for*each child. 

To the good reader,“the teacher gives out the harder, 
longer stories and for the backward ones, she perhaps 
prints in a¥suitable story. These printed{stories can be 
cut from¥newspaper or {Sunday-school papers. New 
stories may be given as rewards for knowing the old ones 
and being able to read them well. 
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HIS department appears every month. Its purpose 
is to give suggestions in all branches of arithmetic 
teaching. It deals with the formal] as well as the 
concrete, with principles as well as with practice 

or method. ‘Teachers are asked to send in questions to be 
answered, or subjects which they would like to have dis- 
cussed. 

Contest Letters 


Each month one column or more will be given up to short 
contest letters on specified subjects. Primary EDUCATION 
offers a monthly prize of two dollars for the best letter sub- 
mitted. The subject for this month is, “Why I Believe 
or Do Not Believe in Teaching Arithmetic to’Little Chil- 
dren.” 

The prize was won by E. T. Beach, Shelton, Connecticut. 

Her letter is given below, together with other good ones 
which have been sent in. 

Next month the subject will be ‘‘Applying Arithmetic 
to an Activity.” 

The contests will be continued next Fall, beginning with 
the September issue. The subject for September is, ‘How 
I Have Used Arithmetic in my Conservation Work.” 

(Use Conservation in a broad sense to include Thrift Stamps, sav- 
ing paper and other school supplies, knitting squares for a blanket, or 


any other of the new activities in which we are all so whole-heartedly 
engaged.) 


For October the subject is “A Multiplication Drill or 
Game.” 
A letter for either September or October must be in bv 
June 15. : 
If you have suggestions for the department, or wish to 
send a Contest Letter, address 
Marron D. Pane, 
Care of Primary Epvucarion, 
50 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Arithmetic with a Motive 


The question of teaching arithmetic to young children 
is not so simple as it at first appears. Certainly it should 
be taught from the beginning, is the first thought which 
comes to mind. Children need arithmetic and like it; 
they have used it in a natural way before coming to school; 
and it furnishes the best of seat work, while we are busy 
“teaching” other groups. 

And then come those sober second thoughts, which often 
make us right-about-face, if we think our problem through 
thoroughly and honestly. Do children need the forty-five 
combinations, as we give them, the series work, the even 
and uneven counting, the columns of figures? Is their 
interest forced or natural? Are they attending to what 
we do or to what numbers do? Is any child below eight 
or nine able to appreciate and enjoy the scientific properties 
of a number? Do the facts which we drive or “drill” into 
their minds help or_harm them? Are we deadening thei 
desire and ability to think by imposing so many tasks for 
the memory alone? Does figuring really make good seat 
work? After all, is primary arithmetic, as generally taught, 
good or bad, a help or an injury, in child development? 

Many teachers say that it is an injury instead of a help. 
They feel so dissatisfied with the character of present-day 
arithmetic teaching, and the meager results which come 
from hours of grinding work, that they are inclined to 
postpone mathematics altogether, until the Third or 
Fourth poereag ; 

Such desire for radical change is not surprising. But 
considering that ten per cent of our school children do not 
even enter Grade Four, and more than twenty-five per 
cent do not enter Grade Six, it would seem foolish to urge 
that we should have no primary arithmetic at all, or only 
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Helps for the Arithmetic Teacher 


Marion D. Paine 


May 191g 


the hapbazard work which comes under the head of ing). 
dental. 

All of us, even the lowest ten per cent, need to have 
definite knowledge of certain elementary mathematic 
We must all know how to read and write numbers, or yw 
cannot find the houses of our friends, or address to them, 
letter. We must know how to make change, or we shall 
often be cheated in our purchases. And so with othe 
practical number facts. 

This*being granted, can we reconcile the desire of ‘thos 
who want to cancel entirely the primary arithmetic cours 
with the evident necessity of teaching the early-goers what 
they need to know? Obviously, the only way is by motiyg. 
tion. 

“A motive must be provided for the work,” says Strayer, 
in his “Brief Course in the Teaching Process.” “The 
stronger the incentive, the greater will be the attention 
given to the work in hand and the sooner will the desire 
results be ‘secured. Very much of the drill work which js 
done is well nigh"futile, because it is imposed upon children, 
They do not see its significance, and feel little interestfin'the 
accomplishment of the results demanded.” { 

In practice, this"means basing all our arithmetic work on 
activities, which are of interest to children. ‘They wil 
urge their teacher to help them learn the addition combing. 
tions, if they find the need for them in playing dominoes 
or bean-bag. They will attend with all their might toa 
lesson on using the ruler or measuring, if the result is to 
function at once in a set of doll’s furniture or labels for their 
flower-pots. Counting by 5’s seems like a game, if they are 
adding money or calculating the number of minutes in an 
hour, around the clock face. 

With such starting-points the rest.is easy. Once a child 
sees a real, present needf{for one sort of arithmetic, it takes 
little to convince him that he can find use for other sorts. 

Then only can we teach him what he needs without 
drudgery, for then only will he reach out for what we have 
to give, instead of accepting our assignments in a passive 
way, as he would the imposition of a dose of medicine. 

The Contest Letters below on teaching arithmetic to 
young children are in substantial agreement with each 
other and with the idea which I have tried to expres. 
Those who do not believe in arithmetic “‘as it is taught to- 
day” want the modern type instead; while those who be 
lieve that it should be taught from the beginning of school, 
urge minimizing all “formal” work and emphasizing the 
motive side. Read them and then decide where you 
stand. ;' 


CONTEST LETTERS 


Why I Do Not Believe in Teaching Arithmetic to 

Little Children — as It is Taught To-day 

(Prize Letter) 

The way arithmetic is taught in most primary schools 
to-day is, I think, a positive injury to the young child m- 
tellectually and is directly responsible for many a twist in 
his moral character. 

We want the child to be honest and truthful, but we 
strew the path for his little feet thick with glittering tempts 
tions, that require high._moral courage to resist. 

We give him numbers — after he is supposed to have 
mastered “the 45 facts of number” — the values of which 
the little mind cannot grasp. It requires great power o 
concentration to add_many long columns of figures. It's 
the exceptional young child who has this power. 

A small percentage of the class do concentrate so wel 
that they are the proud possessors of the big red “10, 
the Denison seal, or at least, the teacher’s smile of approval. 

What a temptation for the slow child, the child of medi 
ocre ability, to steal those correct answers in some of the 
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_pysterious ways of which childhood is master. 






Perhaps 
ihe offer of a nickel or a dime by a fond father for perfect 
papers adds to the temptation. 

Often the child who would copy is aided in his wrong- 
joing by the quick child, and then the morals of two are 

ered. 
WThe big figures so lavishly commesided by the teacher 
offirst and second grades make it really hard for the poor 
jttle wrestler with hard number facts not to “see” the 
answers on the paper of the child who so often flaunts 
aperfect paper. 

Possibly that particular form of temptation is removed 
py the quick pupil, for, at the teacher’s suggestion, he 
onsiderately covers his work with a strip of paper. Then 
he weak child is left to fall back upon such time-honored 
nethods as counting on fingers, or covertly ing marks 
on scraps of paper, which he eagerly counts, and if the 
yatchful eye of the teacher prevents the use of these 
nethods, why his teeth are left, and they serve as admirable 
counters. 

The child’s natural ambition drives him to resort to these 
“by and forbidden paths.” Of course the poor little 
low doesn’t know that by pursuing such methods he will 
always be slow; that he is destroying his power to think 


instead of developing it; and that the dishonest habit of’ 


wpying — if once acquired — will more- than likely con- 
tinue through high school and college. . 

Shall we then give up the teaching of arithmetic in first 
and second grades? No, indeed! But let us give it in 
doses that can be assimilated even by the immature child of 
dxor seven years. What advantage to put the strain we 
do upon the undeveloped mind? Any careful observer can 
ve the long train of evils that result. Two years — per- 
laps three years — used’ to accomplish work that could easily 
te covered in a few weeks in third grade! If only teachers 
and superintendents would be content to let the young 
dild “make haste” slowly enough to admit of firm and 
sue foundations. 

I believe the primary teacher’s most important function 
isto teach the young child how to think, not to make vain 
dorts to turn out expert accountants or adding machines. 

Ifin his early life the child is taught the joy of discovery 
and reverence for the truth, which an intelligent use of 
wmber will help him to acquire, elementary and higher 
made teachers, yes, and high school teachers, will reap the 
benefit. And what is of more importance, our schools 
would turn out citizens of finer moral and intellectual 
fiber. 

At present, we give our little children a long, bewildering 
aray of examples, like these: 








15367 243689 
74252 2X 
70634 
11141+ 
468135 
243021— 


lam aware that the devotees of the system will urge 
“that the child doesn’t need to understand the values of the 
tumbers he uses;’’ “‘that he thinks of each column as 
separate from the rest.” “Just drill im the facts of num- 
ber and he will use them automatically.” But will he? 
Does he? Can he? 
I believe in memorizing “the forty-five facts” and I 
lave no objection to adding single columns of figures in 
or second grades. But I do contend that it is 
psychologically wrong to continually present to the child 
tumbers so large and in such form that it is impossible for 
lim to sense their value. Naturally, he gives up trying 
expecting 10 understand what he is doing. At the outset 
{his education, we deliberately give him the idea that 
te is not to try to understand, but to depend solely upon 
memory to help him in his school work. 
y cannot we train him to think his way from the 
to the unknown? 
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If we accomplish this, we must give him a working basis 
in a concrete form. We must help the child to understand 
the values of numbers up to one hundred. 

May I suggest that for this p the daily use of 
squares of ten have almost unlimited possibilities. 

It is good practice for the child to draw these squares. 

I have found the following helpful: 

First Simple counting to ten, then to twenty, which I 
call two tens. Soon the child sees that eleven is one more 
than one ten; that twenty-one is one more than two fens 
and so on. 

Second Group counting-by twos, threes, fours, etc. 
Insist that each number is placed by the child in its proper 
square. 

Incidentally, subtraction is taught, for it will not be 
long before the child sees that eight is just two squares 
before ten; eighteen; two squares before twenty; that 
twenty-eight, is just two less than thirty. 

Third Many children confound 61 and 16. By the 
use of the squares you have a sure cure. 

At dictation, require the child or the whole class to write 
61 and 16, each in its proper square. Require him to tell 
you how many tens in each number. 

Fifth On Banking Day ask the children to show on 
large square of tens how much money each has deposited. 
How many charts of squares of ten required to show total 
amount of deposits. 

Sixth It is profitable for an individual child who per- 
haps deposited 75 cents, to show the class and himself where 
his half dollar would reach on the chart and how the 25 
cents would increase his tens. He sees, too, how near 
to 100 his 75 cents deposit is. 

Seventh After doing rhythmic drawing as a means of 
understanding the multiplication table, viz.: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 io) 
3 6 9 12 15 83 21 2 27 


try coloring squares in alternate groups of three. You will 
find that the Three Tables mean something to the child. 
All the multiplication tables lend themselves as easily to 
illustration on the square of ten. This forme attractive 
seat work and is easily corrected by the teacher at a glance. 
Its value lies in that for correct, neat work the child must 
concentrate — must think. 
Eighth I give a great deal of series work, e. g: 


4 5 15 5 14 24 5 45 
5 4 4 14 5 5 24 4 


It is very helpful to send an individual child to a large 
square of tens to point out to class: 


4 14 24 44 94 
oT 8S Re oe. SF 


It is an easy step then to 


14 24 44 144 
15+ 25+ 55+ 55+ 


I believe it is of great value to have the child able to think 
numbers in groups and have these groups mean something 
to him. 

E. J. BEAcu, 
Shelion, Connecticut 


Why I Believe in Teaching Arithmetic to Little 
Children 


I believe every child has a number instinct and an impulse 
to express it. Long before the child enters school, he will 
instinctively count or group his marbles, blocks, or pieces 
of candy. 

















































I believe these number interests should be emphasized, 
systematized and extended, through the mutual activities 
of the child, during his early school life and thus build a 
firm foundation, for his mathematical education. 

If arithmetic is mainly a too] and every child must use it, 
we caanot begin too early to teach him a true conception 
ard a proper use of this all-important ‘nstrument. 

Too much emphasis should not be given to formal number 
work in the first grade, but I believe every normal child 
wants, needs and enjoys the study of arithmetic. 

(Mrs.) Atma B. BENSE 
Oak Harbor, Ohio 


Why I Believe in Teaching Arithmetic to Little 
Children 


Because of the important part which arithmetic plays in 
everyday life I believe the study of it should begin in the 
primary grades with little children. 

Arithmetic in some shape or form confronts the individual 
on all sides. There is scarcely a field of labor which does 
not constantly present practical everyday problems in 
arithmetic. The merchant, the banker, the carpenter, the 
farmer apd even the busy housewife solve problems in 
arithmetic each day. 

One of the greatest benefits derived from the study of 
arithmetic is a cultivation of the powers of reasoning, of 
comparison and of judgment. When I say that arithmetic 
should be taught in the first grade, I do not mean that the 
child mind should be besieged with addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division, as soon as the child enters 
school. I mean that the chiJd mind can at this early stage 
begin to reason, to compare and to judge. It can do this 
without the formal teachir g of arithmetic. 

History is not formally taught below the sixth or seventh 

de. Yet, most pupils have a pretty good foundation 
or the study of history when they leave the lower grades. 
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We Belong to the Chicken Club 


They have a rather clear conception of the settling of 
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America by the Pilgrims, they can tell you much about 
noted historical characters, and manyyhistorical events 
have made a lasting impression upon their minds. All 
this was acquired without any formal teaching of history, 
The child mind received it through stories, dramatizations, 
sand-table displays, etc., which had their beginning in 
the first grade. 

This is something of the way in which I believe children 
should have their early training in arithmetic. Som 
teachers say that there are not the opportunities in arithme- 
tic that there are in history. Here is the work of the pi- 
mary teacher — the place where she may display her art 
and her skill. I would leave no place on the program for 
arithmetic; in fact, I care little for cut and dried programs. 
I would so correlate the child’s school work with practical 
everyday life, that there would be a frequent need for the 
arousing and the developing of his reasoning faculties in 
some sort of mathematical work. The field in this work 
is very broad and is well known by many teachers. Play- 
ing store affords one of the greatest stimuli for the child 
mind in this direction. The buying and selling, making 
change, making out simple bills, etc., are all of untold value. 
The addition of a dairy, where water is measured and soldas 
milk, brings in the study of liquid measures. Drawing 
and construction work can be so planned as to call fora 
knowledge of the ruler and its use. And so on, almost 
without end. In this way, the child is thinking out rel 
and practical problems; problems which will fit him|not 
only for the text-book, which, he must use in the higher 
grades, but they will fit him in some measure for life —a 
they are the same kind of'problems which confront it- 
dividuals each day. He will have a workable knowledge 
— a broader vision than merely the forty-five combi 
tions and the multiplication tables. This is the kind o 
arithmetic I believe in teaching to little children. 

E. Hatt, 
Minneola, Kansas 
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Why I Believe in Teaching Arithmetic to Little 
Children 


By watching little children playing about their homes, 
we have noticed their instinctive tendency to count (not 
by the names of the numbers, but counting, nevertheless), 
we recognize at once the reality of the number instinct and 
ihe great pleasure of the child in the natural impulse to 







ress It. 

"By the time the child enters the public school, he feels 
the need of the ability to express himself in the language 
ofnumbers and is eager for help. At this time, his number 
interests should become systematic, and definite instruc- 
tion should begin. 

Achild at the age of sia takes as much delight. in count- 
ig and in other simple number work in the first grade, 
asin anything else taught him and he uses it as much in his 

es, reading, etc., as he does anything else he learns. 

Another reason why little children should be taught 
srithmetic is, that the child needs prolonged experience with 
qumber facts, to impress them thoroughly on the mind. 

Summing up, then, arithmetic should be taught to little 
children because of its practical] usefulness and because of 
its culture value. 

In regard to the culture value, we have only to consider 
the mental discipline that results. Every operation in 
number work involves, first, attention; for without at- 
tention, no clear, systematic work can be done. Also per- 
eption, memory and to some extent clear, accurate reason- 
ing and judgment are demanded. 

ALICE TAYLOR, 
Saratoga, Ind. 


Why I Believe in Teaching Arithmetic to Little 
Children 


Having had experience as a mother and a teacher, I 
know that from the time the little one is able to play with 
his blocks, he deals, consciously or unconsciously, with 

h about] mathematical problems. He puts his blocks in rows; he 
events {@ builds his towers with so many blocks in each, or he s:pa- 
ds. All # rates his blocks in piles, perhaps sharing with a companion. 
history, § He knows how many cars make up his train and if one car 
zations, (™ gets broken, he knows how many he has left.” 
ning in fhe is not playing with his toys, he may count the 
numbers on each side of the hands of the clock, or, perhaps, 
children # he is interested in the number of books on each shelf in the 
Some 9 book-case. He wants to know how many pennies he has 
rithme- # [eft in his bank, after spending some. 
the pr- He sees the hen with chickens, the birds on the trees, 
her art # tecounts his marbles,and soon. In fact, there is no period 
ram for (ina child’s life, from this stage on, in which numbers, in 
ograms. §™ sme form, do not hold a fascination for him. And in view 
yractical # of this, does it not seem the proper thing to do, to teach the 
for the fj ctild the simple principles of arithmetic? For in so doing, 
ilties in We launch him upon a voyage of discoveries which develop 
lis work 
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his mind and unfold before him new ideas every day. 
The trouble with most of us primary teachers is that we 
do not adapt our teaching of arithmetic to the everyday 
life of the child, and the little one sees no connection be- 
tween his number work at school and his home interests. 
PRIMARY EpvucaTION has given some helpful suggestions 
along this line which are much appreciated. 
Reading increases a child’s vocabulary, but a knowledge 
of arithmetic certainly increases his interest in life. 
(Mrs.) R. C. Jonnston, 
Ripley, Tenn. 


Why I Believe in Teaching Arithmetic to Little 
Children 


My experience has led me to believe that it is not wise 
to introduce the study of formal Arithmetic to the average 
child under eight years of age, for the following reasons: 
~.(1) (The mind_of the young child is not adapted to 
abstract studies. He lives in a mental world of vivid, 
living images, derived from contact with the concrete. For 
him abstractions do not exist,and though he may glibly 
repeat the formula, he cannot understand. No true interest 
can be awakened in the subject for this psychological reason. 
Rather is there a danger of creating an aversion to it. 

(2) The time now devoted to the teaching of Arithme- 
tic to young children might be more profitably spent. 
During the first years ot school, the activities of the child 
shou d be directed to the gaining of a still wider range of 
sense-impressions, and to the acquiring of the power of 
self-expression. This is also the time for learning to read, 
for the education of the ear, the eye, the hand, entailing 
so varied a range of exercises that it would be a loss to 
spend any of this time on a subject not adapted to this 
stage of the child’s development. 

(3) Many of the facts of Arithmetic wil] be learned 
incidentally. Early in school life, the sense of rhythm intro- 
duces Counting. in which children naturally delight, and 
which they will use in their games and other activities. 
Measuring will find a place in the handwork and will fur- 
nish an interesting «ccupation in itself. Also, in the build- 
ing-up and taking apart of groups of blocks, sticks and 
other objects, many of the facts of the simple rules will be 
learned without conscious effort. As the need arises in 
their experience, the facts will present themselves, and will 
be appreciated accordingly. 

(4) Much drudgery is saved for both teacher and pupil, 
by postponing the formal Arithmetic lessons till the child 
can take a natural interest in the work. It will be found 
that when the subject is taken up at the proper time, so 
much faster progress is made that pupils lose nothing, 
but gain much, by the postponement. 

ANNIE M DELANEY, 
No mal Model School 
Ottawa, Canada 
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_ almost The birds are gathering straw and hay, Gray squirrels in the branches leap and play, 
a - For nests must be built in the month of May.1 Ready for fun in the month of May.s 

no 

e higher And children are happy and blithe and gay, 


The bees are humming and buzzing to-day, 


aan For combs must be filled in the month of May. 
oe Butterflies dance in the sun all day, 
kind of They flit ’mong the flowers in the month of May.3 





The apple blossom hangs on the spray, 
All pink and white in the month of May. 





“ansas 








For all the world’s fair in the month of May.s 


ACTION 
1 Interlock fingers, making a round nest. 
2 Imitate flight of bees with fingers and also the buzz and hum of 
the bees. 
3 Interlock thumbs and spread hands for wings—imitate flying. 
4 Make fingers represent a tree and its branches. . 
5 Imitate a squirrel leaping from branch to branch. 
6 Clap hands softly when repeating. 


The Cat and the Sparrows 


. M«= mew, mew,” said a tiny kitten. “Mew, 
m— ew!” 

“What is that?” asked Mary’s father looking 

around? “A little kitten!” 

“M-e-w, m-e-w,” cried kitty again. 
tell that she was lost. 

Father seemed to know what she wanted to say, for he 
said, “Poor little kitty, you are lost! Cometome. I will 
take you home to my little girl.” He picked up the kitten 
and went back to the door. “Mary, Mary,” he called. 
“Come here. See what I have brought you.” Mary 
came running to him. 

“©, father, father!” she cried. 
Where did you get her?” 

“T found her out here on the street. 
hungry. Give her some milk.” 

“May I keep her?” asked Mary. 

“Yes, if the owner does not come for her,” answered 
father. Good-by, dear, I must go now.” 

“Fred, Fred! Come and see what father found,” called 
Mary to her brother. Fred came and looked at the kitten. 

“Tt is a pretty kitten,” he said. “Is it yours?” 

“T am to keep it if we cannot find the owner,”’ replied 
Mary. 

Days went by and no one came to claim the kitten. It 
grew p ettier every day. Every day the children Joved it 
more. 

“T think that it is Mary’s kitten now,” said father one 
night. 

“How glad I am!” cried Mary and Fred at the same time. 

“What shall we name her?” asked Fred. 

“Kitty Kat,” replied Mary promptly. 

One day soon after this, Fred came in with a young 
sparrow in his hand. “See what I have brought for your 
kitty, Mary,” he cried. “She'll have fun playing with it.” 

“Oh, she will kill it!” cried Mary. “Please take it away 
from her.”” But much to the surprise of both children, the 
kitten did not offer to harm the sparrow. Indeed, she 
seemed afraid of it. She would back away from it, then 
come near, only to back away again. But each time she 
came a little nearer to the bird. When she found that it 
did not hurt her, she began to play with it. 

“She will surely kill it now,” said Fred. But Kitty Kat 
seemed to think that she had found a little playmate. 
They were soon fast friends. Sometimes they would play at 
fighting, but they were never angry. Johnny Sparrow, as 
he came to be called, would fly at Kitty Kat and peck her 
as hard as he could. Kitty Kat would beat him off very 
gently with claws only half open. 

If Johnny Sparrow had only been content to play with 
Kitty Kat, all would have been well. He wanted other 
playmates. One day he flew up into the treetop. There 
he met Strange Sparrow. 

Johnny Sparrow was a saucy bird, so he said to Strange 
Sparrow, “Who are you? What are you doing in my tree?” 

“This js not your tree, this is my home. I was born 
here,” replied Strange Sparrow. 

“Tt is not your home,” cried naughty Johnny. 
away and be quick about it, too.” 

“T shall not,” answered Strange Sparrow. 

Johnny Sparrow flew at him. Then how they fought! 
Each tried his best to peck out the other’s eyes. Strange 
Sparrow was the stronger and soon Johnny was glad to fly 
away home. One would think that he would have stayed 
at home and played with Kitty Kat after that. But no; 
the next day he went back saying to himself, “I will show 
Strange Sparrow that he cannot stay in my tree.”’ 

Again Strange Sparrow proved stronger and Johnny 
went home in a hurry, He was more angry than before. 


She was trying to 


“How glad I am. 
I think she is very 


“Go 
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A Year With the Fables 


Grace Norton Whittaker 


IX 


_“T know what I will do,” cried he. “TI will ask Kitty Kat 
to help me. She is big enough to swallow him at a mouth, 
ful.” So he went to Kitty Kat. 

“Kitty Kat, you are my friend, are you not?” 

“Yes, yes,” answered Kitty Kat. 

“T want you to do something for me,” said Johnny, 

“What is it, Johnny Sparrow?” 

“Strange Sparrow is in our tree He calls it his home 
He will not let me sit in the tree. It isn’t his home, ig it 
Kitty Kat?” 

“Of course it isn’t,” cried Kitty Kat, “but what can] 
do about it?” 

“Come with me to-morrow. Stay at the foot of the tree, 
I will fly up and try to drive him away. When he flies a 
me I will come down to the ground. He will follow me ang 
then you can catch him.” 

“But what shall I do with him?” asked Kitty Kat. 

“Oh, I think that he would make a good meal for you,” 
answered Johnny Sparrow. 

The next day Kitty Kat and Johnny Sparrow went t 
the tree. Kitty Kat sat below while Johnny flew up among 
the branches. Soon he flew down, followed by Strange 
Sparrow. ’ 

“Here you go!” cried Kitty Kat, as she pounced upon 
Strange Sparrow and ate him. “I didn’t know sparroys 
were so good,” she said, as she finished. “I’m hungry yet. 
I’ll eat you next.” Before Johnny could say a word, Kitty 
Kat had killed him, too. . 


Presentation 


(a) Toclasses able to read the material readily at sight. 

METHOD How many pets have you? What are they? 
James has a cat anda dog. Are they good friends, James? 
Tell us how they play together. Are cats and dogs always 
good friends? Who knows a pet that has a strange friend? 

In our story to-day, we shall read of a strange friendship. 
The title will tell you who the friends are. Do you think 
that puss was a friend to a]l sparrows? We shall see. We 
shall read of little Mary. Learn what Mary said when she 
came to her father. Where did he find the kitten and what 
did he do? Read aloud. Mary, read thelittle girl’s part 
and choose some one to be kitty and father. Read aloud. 

Will Mary wish to keep the kitten? Should we keep 
things that we find? Read to learn what Mary told Fred 
about keeping the kitten. What did father tell Mary 
to do? Who was Fred? What did he ask Mary? Joe, 
Fred and Jane may read the parts. Read aloud. 

When you have a new pet of any kind what is the first 
thing you do? Read till you find out what Mary named 
kitty. Alice, choose some one for each of the parents. 
Read aloud, children. 

Fred brought a strange playmate for Kitty Kat. Read 
till you learn what she did with it. Tell me all that kitty 
did. John may read aloud. 

I wonder what they will name the bird. Read the para- 
graph that tells you. What did kitty and the bird play? 
Read aloud, 

Johnny Sparrow met a stranger and told him to do some- 
thing. Read till you find if he was obeyed. Tell me all 
about the quarrel. Read for the Strange Sparrow, Ben. 
Anna may read for Johnry. 

Read till you learn what Johnny did next day. Tell me. 
Read aloud, Jane. 

Johnny talked with Kitty Kat. Read till you learn his 
plan for punishing Strange Sparrow. What was the plan? 
How do you like it? Was it dangerous? Why? Sarah 
and Harry may read the conversation between Kitty Kat 
and Johnny. 

Find if the plan was a success. Was it? Why? How 
do you like the ending? Why? Grace may read aloud. 

Put away the books. We will listen while Anna reads all 
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| thestory. 
jisteners to read the story by parts. 





When she has finished she may choose some good 


(b) ‘fo classes to which the following words present 
dither new forms or both new forms and ideas: 


List -- brought, owner, claim, promptly, harm, playmate, 
gontent. saucy, naughty, fought, pounced, finished. 

Met:iop — Follow presentation under (a) to third para- 

aph. 
ear ill you learn what kitty was trying to tell. What 
was it? Read aloud. 

If yo... father had a present for you when he came home, 
you would tell me that he brought you a present. (Write 
jrought. Find ihe word. Read silently till you learn 
gho is ¢ id to get the kitty. What didshesay? You may 
rad aloud, Jane reading Mary’s part and Joe reading 
father’s 

The ‘.itten belonged to some one. Perhaps a little girl 
owned She would be called its owner. (Write owner.) 
find the word. Will Mary wish to keep the kitten? 
Read to tind out what her father had to say about it. What 
did he s:y? Jack may read father’s part, Anne may read 
Mary’s. 

Fred asked Mary a question. Read till you find Mary’s 
answer. Tell all that Fred said. What did Mary say? 
Read aloud. 


If the owner found where the kitten was, she would come 
to get it. What would she tell the children? Yes, she 
would say that she was its owner. She would claim it. 
(Write claim.). What would she do? Find the word. 
Read till you Jearn what Mary named the kitten. What 
did father say? How did the children feel? Read aloud 
by parts. Alice, George and Katherine may read this 
time. 

Fred brought the kitten a present. Find if Mary was 
pleased with it. Was she? Read aloud. 

Why didn’t Mary like the present? Yes, she feared that 
Kitty Kat would hurt it or some people would say harm it. 
(Write harm.) Find harm. Read silently tiJl you learn 
what Kitty Kat did with it. Tel] me. Read aloud. 

What do we call one with whom we play? “A play- 
mate,” James said. I will write the word and you may 
fnd it. Find out how they played together. Tell me. 
Read aloud. 

When one likes just what one has and is perfectly satis- 
fed with it, we say that he is content. (Write content.) 
Pronounce the word. Find it. Johnny had been petted 
so much that he was spoiled. I am sorry to say that he 
was saucy. (Write saucy.) Johnny was not content so he 
went away. Find what he said to some one that he met. 
Tell what he said. Read aloud. 

What does mother say of children that quarrel? “They 
arenaughty.”” Johnny was naughty. (Write word.) Find 
naughty. Read til] you find how Strange Sparrow an- 
oy him the second time. Tell all that was said. Read 
aloud. 

They were very angry, so they thought they must fight. 
lf we were telling about it we would say that they fought. 
(let the children supply italicized word whenever they 
areable.) Find the word. What do you think will happen 
next? Find where Johnny went next day. Tell me about 
the quarre!. Read aloud. 

Read silently to learn how the second fight ended and 
where Johnny went for help. Read aloud. 

Find cut what he asked Kitty Kat about the Strange 
Sparrow's home. Tell me all they said. Nellie, read what 
Kitty Kt said and Joe what John said. 

What <!o you think that Johnny will ask Kitty Kat to do? 


Read ti}! you learn? What was it? What do you think 
ofthe p!:n? Do you think there could be any danger in it? 
Read alcud. z 

When the cat springs upon anything suddenly, we say 


that she pounced upon it. (Write pounced.) Find the 
When our work is done we sometimes say that it is 
(Write word.) 


word, 


finished. Pronounce. Find it. Finish 
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the story. How do you like the ending? 
sorry for Johnny? Why? Read aloud. 

Put away your books. John may read all the story. to 
us. Well done, John! You may choose children to read 
the parts. How many shal] you need? 


Why? Are you 


Questions — Leading to the Oral Reproduction of 
the Story 

Tell me about the finding of the kitten. Give the con- 
versation between father and Mary. Of course Mary 
would wish her brother to see kitty. What did they say? 
Tell about the naming of the kitten. What was Fred’s 
present to Kitty Kat and what did she do with it? What 
happened after Johnny tired of playing with Kitty Kat? 
What was his plan of punishment for Strange Sparrow? 
How did it succeed? 


Dramatization — For Second Grade 


CHARACTERS 
FATHER MARY Krrry Kat 
FRED JoHNNy SPARROW STRANGE SPARROW 


SCENE I — Street in front of Mary’s home. 
(Father at one side of the stage, kitten near.) 


Kitty Mew, mew. 

Father What’s that? 

‘itien Mew, m-e-w. 

Father (looks down) AA little kitten! 

Kitten Mew, m-e-w, me-w. 

Father You are? I'll take you to my little girl. 
(Walks to other side of stage and cals.) Mary, Mary! 
(Enter Mary.) See what I’ve brought you. 

Mary O father, a Kitty! May I keep her? 

Father Ufoundher. You may keep her if no one claims 
her. 

Mary O how glad I am! 


Are you ost, kitty? 


Father Give her some milk. I must gonow. Good-by. 
(Exit father.) 

Mary Good-by. (To herself) How pleased Brother 
Fred will be. I must call him. (Calls) Fred, Fred, come 
here! 

(Enter Fred.) 


Fred What do you want, Mary? 

Mary Just see this little kitty! 

Fred What a pretty kitten! Where did you get her? 
Mary Father found her in the street. 

Fred Shall you keep her? 

Mary Father said I could if no one claimed her. 
Fred That’s fine! I hope no one wants her. 
Mary So do I. 

Fred What shall you name her? 

Mary Kitty Kat. 

Fred (laughing) What a name! 

Mary I like it. Now I must get her some milk. 
Fred Yl go with you. 


(Exit children.) 
Scene II — A room in Mary’s home. 


(Mary is seated near the center of stage pl ying with Kitty 
Kat. Enter Fred carrying a sparrow.) 


Fred Just see what 1’ve brought for Kitty Kat, Mary. 

Mary O,asparrow! Don’t give it to her. 

Fred Why not? (Puts it down near the kitten.) 

Mary Please take it away. She will kill it. 

Fred That’s all sparrows are good for. 

Mary O Fred! How wicked! (Begins to ory.) 

Fred There, there. I didn’t mean it. I won't let 
Kitty Kat kill it. Just watch her. 

Mary (surprised) She’s afraid of it. 
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! (Kitty backs away from the-sparrow, comes up to it, backs Strange Sparrow Were you come again. What do you 
[ ' away again. This is repeated several times, but each time she want? 
i comes a little closer. The last time she touches it and then Johnny Sparrow Get out of my tree or I’ll put you out! 
ii begins to play with it.) . Strange Sparrow Out -you go yourself! (They fight. 
Johnny Sparrow flies off returning to his first position.) 
Mary She’s playing with it! Johnny Sparrow I know what I'll do! I'll tell Kitty 
i Fred Wouldn’t it be strange if they grew to be friends? Kat. She’ll help me. Here she comes now. (Goes to med 
i Mary I wish they would. her) Will you help me, Kitty Kat? 
Fred You named Kitty Kat. I will name the sparrow. Kitty Kat To be sure I will. What do you wish? 
Mary Do. What shall you call it? Johnny Sparrow Strange Sparrow lives in our tree. He 
| Fred Johnny Sparrow. said it was his home. Is it his home, Kitty Kat? 
Mary That’s a fine name for him. Kitty Kat No, indeed! But what do you want me to 
do? 
SCENE III — Same as Scene I Johnny Sparrow I will fly up in the tree. You stand 


at the foot. When I fly down he will follow me. Then 
(Johnny Sparrow stands at one side of the stage looking you can catch him. 
across it at a chair or table which represents a tree.) Kitty Kat What shall I do with him? 
Johnny Sparrow I think that he would make a good 
Johnny Sparrow I'm tired of Kitty Kat. I want an- dinner for you. 
other playmate. Iam going to talk to the bird in that tree. Kitty Kat (eagerly) Wewillgonow. (They go. Johnny 
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1 I should like to know why he is in my tree. (Flies to other Sparrow soon flies down, followed by Strange Sparrow.) 
, side of stage and climbs on chair or table.) Kitty Kat (pouncing on Strange Sparrow) Here you go. 
4 (Drags him off the stage.) 
iF Johnny Sparrow What are you doing in my tree, Strange Johnny Sparrow He won’t trouble me again. |’m glad 
: Sparrow? I asked Kitty Kat to help me. 
1 Strange Sparrow It is not your tree. It is my home. 
‘ Johnny Sparrow It is not your home. Go away! (Enter Kitty Kat.) 
i Strange Sparrow I shall not. It is my home, for I was 
i, born here. Kitty Kat I didn’t kriow sparrows were so good. I’m 
i Johnny Sparrow Yl push you off that limb. hungry yet. I’l] eat you next. (Pounces upor Johnny 
Strange Sparrow Try it. , Sparrow and drags him off the stage.) 
(Johnny tries and fails. They fight.) Language — Third Grade Oral and Writt« 


SuByect — Use of quotation marks, use of comma 
Johnny Sparrow (flies away) It is not your tree. (Re- separate the quotation from the remainder of the —-ntence. 

turns to the place he occupied at the beginning of the scene. MetHop — Read the first sentence in the stor; while! 

I will go back. I will show Strange Sparrow that he can- write it. Mary may draw a line under what t’» kitten 
not{stay in my tree. (Flies back to tree.) said. Be very careful that you do not underline « aything 
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». Read the third sentence. (Teacher writes it on the 
Mackboard.) Draw a line under the words that father 
_ Read the sentence in which father speaks the 
yond time. (Teacher writes.) Anna, draw a line under 
’s words. Read the first sentence telling what Mary 
gid when she came tothe door. (Teacher writes.) Draw 
, line under Mary’s words. Read the sentences telling 
shat Mary asked. (Writes.) Draw a line under Mary’s 
yrds. (it is best touse as many, or even more, sentences 
gare given above lest the children learn to genéralize from 
gsufficien't data.) 

Let us !ook at the marks used in these sentences. 
the fir mark in the first sentence. 
What can you tell me about them? 
jod another mark that is much like this one? Where is it? 
What does it follow? Look for a mark like it in the next 
gatence. What does it follow? In the next? (Trace 
gatks through the sentences.) What do these little marks 
acose? They are called quotation marks. What are 

? Where are they used? (To enclose the exact words 
ganother.) One is said to quote the words, hence the 
ume of the marks used to show it. What arethey? Yes, 
quotation marks. The part enclosed is called the quota- 


Point 
At the first in each. 
(Alike.) Can you 


"Find the first quotation. Second. Third, etc. Look at 

books again. Find what Fred said first. -Anna 
my write it. We will watch to see if she forgets anything. 
Give Fred's exact words, George. What does the remainder 
gthe sentence tell? What must be used at the beginning 
ghis words? At the end? Why? What other mark is 
wa? Why? (To separate the quotation from the re- 
minder of the sentence.) Find the next sentence having 
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a quotation. Agnes may write it. Draw a line under 
Mary’s words. What is that part of the sentence called? 
How must it be marked? How set off from the remainder 
of the sentence? 

(This oral work may be continued for several lesson 
periods, if it seems desirable, before any written work is 
attempted. Note that the quotations selected are very 
simple and alike in form.) 

Mary may erase all but the first three quotations. Study 
these for two minutes. Pass to the board. (Teacher 
dictates first sentence.) Class, turn. Look at Mary’s 
work. It is just right. Look at it carefully. Turn and 
look at your own. Correct if necessary. All are right 
now but one. Turn to the board. (Teacher dictates 
the second sentence and helps the child who has failed. 
Continue the work in this way or vary it by dictating to 
one child and letting the rest watch and criticise.) 

Pass to your.seats. Monitors pass paper and pencils. 
We will see how many can write these sentences correctly 
this time. (Teacher dictates the three sentences.) 

Seat Work — Copy all the sentences having quotations 
that you find in the story, beginning with the time when 
Johnny went to Kitty Kat for aid. 

When we wish to write what some one has said and use 
his exact words, what must we remember to use? Where? 
Joe, tell John something. John, step to the board and 
write what Joe said, using his exact words. (Sentence — 
Joe said, “I like to write on the board.’’) 

Has John made any mistake? -“‘He has left out the 
comma after said.”” Why is it needed? What marks did 
he use? Why? (Continue this work till many quotations 
have been given.) 


A Unit for a Blackboard Border 
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Schoolroom Decoration IX 


The Return of the Birds 


Johanna Holm 


This picture presents a unique and attractive bird 
calendar. Four wires are stretched the length of one side 
of the room and across the corner in which the sand-table 
stands. A large branch is planted in the sand-table to 
represent the home of the birds (a tub, pail or box may be 
used where a sand-table is not available.) We were 
fortunate in obtaining a large willow branch, covered 
with “pussies.” By keeping the sand moist, the pussy 
buds blossomed into long, beautiful catkins. 

Telephone posts were cut out of paper and placed every 
six feet, to make the effect of telephone wires more realistic. 
An accumulation of last year’s birds’ nests were fastened 


among the branches and the birds placed near them. Asa 
child discovers a new arrival, he is permitted to paint and 
cut out the bird he saw and with teacher’s aid mount it 
on the wires. If more than one child saw a like bird, more 
birds were made. The date and name of child is written 
under the bird on the blackboard. The woodpecker has bis 
home on the telephone post. On the sand are a robin and 
scarlet tanagers, with paper worms in their bills. 

A bee-hive is drawn on the blackboard at the left of the 
sand-table and a bow] of gold-fish and a vase of lilac twigs 
decorate the window at the right. Geranium plants in 
bloom decorate the other windows and a window-boxjis 
luxuriant with vines and blossoms. Thus, by bringing 
into the schoolroom that which makes the out-of-doors 
so attractive to the little people at this time of the year, 
we make their necessary confinement more tolerable. 


May Scenes for the Theatre Box 


Directions for making a Theatre Box were given in the November issue) 
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A French Folk Song 
The Shepherd’s Song 










Eho, Eho, 
Eho, Eho, 
Eho, Eho, 


Allegretto 
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If they stray or wan - der, 
Searching for fresh wat er, 
When sheep stray toward the | fold, 
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Paper Cuttings for “An English Farm 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The May Sand-Table 
An English Farm 






By an English Teacher 


The farmhouses of England are usually picturesquely 

situated amid pleasant scenery and are often interesting 
buildings that have been standing for hundreds of years and 
are’examples of the architecture of bygone days. 
[JA farm a'ways contains much that fascinates little chil- 
dren. They love to visit it to watch the hens and chickens, 
the ducks at the pond, the cows coming home to be milked 
and the pigs, big and Jittle, in their sty. 

Handwork should always, if possible, be the outcome 
ofthe child’s personal experience, and in this case, fortunately, 
the children live near encugh to the open country to have 
visited farms and so to be able to make useful suggestions 
in constructing the model. 

The making of this model of an English farm from 
paper cutting and clay modeling formed a delightful term’s 


occupation. 
The 


I wonder how they fix the moon! 
I thought in days gone by 

That some one took a high chair 
And hung it in the sky; 

But now that I am wiser, 
I know no chair could be 

Made high enough to bring one up 
Above the cherry-tree. 


Blossom- Time 


High above in the cherry-tree 

The bees are holding a jubilee. 

The time is May, and the trees abloom, 
And the air is sweet with the rare perfume. 


‘We need not wait for the fruit to grow,” 
The bees hum busily as they go. 
The blossoms are sweet, and the Wind is sly; 
He’s sure to scater them by and by!” 


High up among the blossoms gay, 
The bees are gathering sweets to-day. 
And Robin wisely shakes his head; 
“ They’re welcome: —I’ll wait for the cherries red!’ 
— Agnes Lewis Mitchell in St. Nicholas. 





The children described various farms from their own 
experiences, there being several in the neighborhood of 
the school. 

A plan was then drawn on the blackboard, indicating 
the position of the farmhouse and the various buildings 
attached to it. The most simple models were attempted 
first. 

During the clay modeling lessons the various animals 
were modeled and colored when dry. Cow, sheep, pigs, 
chickens, rabbits and a dog fer the kennel. 

Towards the end of the term when the models were ready 
the sand-table was prepared. A background in pastels 
was drawn by the teacher. Plants and twigs were placed 
on the left of the table to indicate a wood. The various 
models were then arranged by the children according to the 
plan previously made on the blackboard. 


Silver Moon 


And once I saw it shining 
All in the broad daylight, 
As if the moon-man had forgot 
It was no longer night. 
And then some fleecy cloudlets came, 
Like little lambs at play, 
And when I looked for it again. 
The moon had flown away. 
— James P. Webber in the Youth’s Companion 





A May-Day Sand-table 
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Uncle Sam’s Helping Hands 


Emma Mayhew Whiting 
(For Boys and Girls) 


lawn. The costumes are simple and self-evident. 

The singer of the first verse of the opening song should 

wear his scout suit, with band of red across his 
breast if desired; the singer of the second stanza should wear 
Red Cross uniform; the third, a blue sailor suit or aviation 
costume; the singer of the fourth verse may wear civilian 
or scout suit and should carry large American flag.. The 
children speaking for our Allies should carry the distinctive 
flags, and there should be a Service Flag with one star 
to unfurl during the last song. The children should wear 
little working costumes, appropriate to their lines as far 
as possible; for example, the Little Thrift Boy may wear 
his school suit decorated with green stamps; the First 
Aid Girl should wear white or blue gingham and carry 
bandages with which she actually practices a little on the 
other children; of course the little knitter should be knit- 
ting a little square of bright yarn. 


T's may be played in a hall or is effective upon a 


(All form at rear of audience and march to front, with drum 
and cornet, if possible, vo tune of “John Brown’s Body.’’) 


Boy Scout (sings) 
(Arr — “John Brown’s Body”) 


O red is for the courage of our boys who’ve bravely gone, 
And for their loving kindred who have smiled and cheergd 
them on, 
And red is for the sunrise of that bright, victorious dawn, 
Our own red, white and blue. 


All (chorus) 
Glory, glory, to our colors, 
Glory, glory, to our colors, 
Glory, glory, to our colors, 
Our own red, white and blue. 


Red Cross Girl (sings) 

The white doth oft remind us of the nurses, simply clad, 

Who give their skill and science for help of wounded lad; 

It bids us proudly sacrifice, to make those sufferers glad, 
Our own red, white and blue. 


All. (chorus) KGlory, glory, ete. 


Sailor or Aviator (sings) 
The blue is for our Sailor Lads, who the dread U-Boat defy; 
For those heroic Birdmen, who give battle in the sky; 


For universal justice, that shall triumph by and by, 


Our own red, white and blue. 
AU (chorus) Glory, glory, etc. 


Flag Bearer (sings) 
So here you see Old Glory where three wondrous colors 
meet, 
That calls us from a peaceful life to stress of battle heat, 
The flag that leads us onward and has never known defeat, 
Our own red, white and blue. 


All (chorus) Glory, glory, etc. 


All (advance one step and holding out hands, say together) 
Dear Flag, we hear you calling us: 
Our hearts are loyal, true, 
And we bring, also, willing hands, 
For all that we can do. 


Two children advance to cenier and stand with crossed Bel. 
gtan flags, repeating together 
We raise your flag, too, Belgium dear, 
You plucky little land, 
’Tis our keen wish to offer you 
A willing, helping hand. 


They return and two others step forward with French ‘ings ang 
say 
O France, you gave us Lafayette, 
A debt we can’t repay; 
But just the thought of aiding you 
Will speed our work each day. 


Then two British flags 
And you who speak our language, 
Who are our loving kin, 
Your cause is ours, right hard we’ll strive 
To help brave Britain win. 


~ 


Then two with Italian flags 


O birthplace of Columbus, 
Who found this land of ours, 
Italia, to help you now 
We pledge our busy hours. 


(They return to their places and the following advance, one 
by one and speak.) 


Knitting Girl 
Although I’m just a tiny girl, 
I want to do my bit, 
And so for Baby Belgians 
I knit and knit and knit. 


Pouliry Raiser 


For football prowess I have longed; 
Or some athletic fame; 

But that can wait awhile, this year 
I’ll play the Poultry Game. 


Girl with last year’s clothes 


I'll help to save material 
And do it with a smile, 

By wearing last year’s hat and dress, 
With scorn for latest style. 


Pig Raiser 
A pony I have wanted long 
With stunning pony rig, 
But never mind! Instead, I’ll keep 
A patriotic Pig! 


Hooverite 


I wil] not tease for too much meat, 
Nor frosted cakes and pies. 

I'll learn to cook and eat cornmeal, 
I’ll gladly Hooverize. 


Gardener 
I now enlist my services 
For hard back-aching toil ; 


To plow, to plant, to cultivate — 
A Soldier of the Soil! 
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If Kaiser Bill I cannot can, 
1 will seal up in tin 

The surplus of my garden patch 
\nd help the war to win. 

















Boy Scout : 
Our motto bids us Be Prepared; 
‘bey in war, in peace, 
Alert and helpful every day— 
0 may our band increase! 


first Aid C1 
Tough far too young to be a nurse, 
“here’s one thing I can do; 
Be ever ready with First Aid — 
Jo you need aid, or you? 


soy 
iy I can help dear Uncle Sam, 
\s well as these big boys 


Tiny Thri/ 
VW 


Teaching Patriotism 
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By saving pennies for Thrift Stamps, 
Nor crying for new toys. 


Education Girl 


There is a patriotic work 
Devolves on each one here — 

To make the most of each school day 
And come again next year. 


Service Flag Bearer advances and sings 

But all our willing work must humble seem and small 

Beside the sacrifice of him who bravely offers all. 

O raise his Service Flag on high and never shall it fall, 
As we go marching on. 


All (chorus) Glory, glory, to our colors, etc. 


(At a signal from the drum, they face about, and with all ban- 
ners on high, march a few minutes in sight of audience and 
then out of view.) 


in the Public Schools 


Huldah Lucile Winsted 


To many of the boys and girls in our public schools, pa- 
trotism means the roaring of guns, the flying of the colors, 
and the dying of our soldiers on the battlefield. We want 
thm to honor the soldier boys who are giving their all for 
their country — but, we must not forget to impress upon 
the minds of the children that this war must be won by 
ill, not by a few who carry the musket and bayonet. Per- 
taps one of the most effective ways of showing how we 
my all co-operate with the government, especially in 
these times of strain and stress, is by means of song, story, 
pantomime, play, etc. Children like to act out things. 
The following little “recitation” may be dramatized in any 
shool with but little preparation. 


Doing ‘‘Our Bit”’ 
Miners (boys with pickaxe and shovels and miners’ caps) 
With pickaxe and shovel, 
Down in the dark pit, 


We miners are digging 
And doing “our bit.” 


Soldiers (boys dressed in the uniform of the Boy Scouts) 
While down in the trenches 
Or up in the air, 
We soldiers are doing 
“Our bit,” “over there.” 


Knitters (girls knitting stockings, sweaters, etc.) 
The wristlets, the sweaters, 
The socks that we knit, 
All show that we women 
Are doing “our bit.” 


Housekee pe: : (girls dressed as cooks, with cooks’ caps, etc., 
pots, pons, etc.) 
By saving the sugar, 
The flour and the lard, . 
We are hitting the Kaiser 
A blow that is hard. 


Formers (bc: dressed in overalls, big straw hats, etc.) 
We farmers are surely 
Doing our share 
To feed all the Allies 


Away “over there.” 
Nurses (girls dressed in while, wearing Red Crosses on caps 
and slecis s) 
And if in the trenches 
Our soldiers are hit, 









We nurses are ready 
To all do our bit. 


Gardeners (boys and girls with rakes, hoes and spades) 
The rake and the hoe 
Are tools that are fit 
To help boys and girls, 
To all do their “bit.” 


Liberty Bonds (boys and girls carrying Liberty Bonds) 
Of Liberty Bonds . 
We all bave a share; 
They’re fighting our battles 
In France, ‘over there.” 


War Saving Stamps (primary children, carrying War Saving 
Stamps) 
The War Saving Stamps 
Have made a great hit, 
Though small, they’re doing 
Their own lictle “bit.” 





Our Flag | 


E. H. Chesterfield 
Birmingham, England 


Flag of our country, waving free, 
What can thy children do for thee? 
We are too young, too weak to fight, 
Yet not too young to do the right. 


Flag of our country, waving high, 
For thy, dear sake our fathers die; 
We are too young our lives to give, 
Yet we for thee may nobly live. 


Flag that has waved through strife untold, 
Dear to our hearts is every fold; 

Though we may ne’er add to thy fame, 
No act of ours shall bring thee shame. 


Flag that will proudly wave when we 
Now on this earth have ceased to be, 
Help us to spend our ev’ry breath 

Serving thee, “faithful until death!” 
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Plays for Little Children IX 


Anna Frances Coote 
Jamaica Training School for Teachers, New York City 



















The Rainbow Fairies and the" 4, ovety color and even my name 


In a sweet-scented flower lies, 
Buttercups And often the shade is the very sam 
. apo 
A PLAY FOR FIRST OR SECOND GRADE In a darling baby’s eyes, 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES The Queen (descending from throne) 
Tae Rarvsow Farrtes Six girls dressed in the six colors of the rain- My little children, your colors brigh 
bow; one in red, one in orange, one in yellow, one in green, one Are beautiful, every one. 
in blue and one in violet. The dresses are made very simply, And joined together you blend to moke 


of cheesecloth. Stockings of the same shade and no shoes. The clear, WuITE light of the sun 
m y : 


Tae QUEEN OF THE Rarnsow Farries_ A little girl all in white, with 
fairy cap and wand. And now the sun begins to smile, 
Away the clouds have rolled, 
And I must leave you for a while; 
GUARD WELL THE Pot oF GOLD! 


Tue Butrercups Very small girls (any number) wearing cheesecloth 
slips of yellow, over white dresses; green stockings. 


Tue OLD Man Boy dressed to represent an old man with a long beard (Exit Queen) 
and cloak, carrying a bag over his shoulder. 


Red Come, sweet sisters! The Queen has gone, Th 
day is fair —the air is sweet with springtime. What & 
you say to a little dance? Surely no harm can come to the 
pot of gold, while we play for a while o’er the meadows! 

All the Colors Yes, let us dance. 


(The Fairies dance. Use some simple dance suite 
to the grade. While they are dancing, the old man enter; 
stealthily. He sees that the fairies are busy, so he steals across 
the stage.) 


Old Man (aside) Ah! At last I am here! JI have 
traveled very, very far, looking for the end of the rainbov, 
They say that there is a pot of gold hidden there. Man 
times I have searched for it, but I never could find tt 
_ , This seems to be the end. Oh, hereisthe pot of gold! No 
Some of the Butesscups one is guarding it! I shall fill my bag with the beautiful 

gold pieces and hurry away before anyone sees: mef N 
SCENE I one must know I have this gold. I have had a hard tim 


The Fairies dance in and flutter about the stage. Al a finding it and I shall not give one bit of it away. I kaw 
signal from the piano, they cease their dance and cry: “The 
Queen!” They shen arrange themselves in correct order, 
red being the first, and bow deeply while the queen enters and 
takes ker place on a throne at one side. Each Color in turn 
makes a deep courtesy before the Queen and recites: 




















Red 






I am the Red of the sunset sky, 
Of the maple leaf in the fall. 

In the heart of the rose I like to lie — 
The loveliest flower of all! 






Orange 
And I am found in the sunset, too, 
And in some of the fruit you eat, 
And many a butterfly’s wing I touch 
As they fly o’er the blossoms sweet. 






Yellow 
The goldenrod and the buttercup 
Proclaim me for their Queen, 
And the daisy’s eye and the.star on high 
Have a beautiful yellow sheen. 








I come with the first glad days of spring 
In the grass beneath our feet. 

The tender leaves that the flowers bring 

Have borrowed my color sweet. 







Where would we get our forget-me-nots 
If it were not for my blue? 

What color would be the sky and the sea? 
I do not know — Do you? 














The Queen of the Rainbow Fairies 
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The Old Man 


what I shall do! I'll hide it over there in the woods. 
He fills his bag, throws it over his shoulder and hurries across 
te stage. The Fairies continue dancing and do not see him. 
Ashe walks. bits of gold drop from a hole in his sack. Have 
pieces -of yellow cardboard to represent gold pieces. Exit 
ld Man. Fairies stop dancing.) 


Yelow Now the sun is very high and we must run away. 
let us take the pot of gold and hurry back to the sky. 


(They take the pot of gold, not noticing that it is empty, 
ond hurry away.) - 


SCENE II 


Curtain rises to show the little buttercup children in various 
ports of the stage sitting with their heads in their laps and 
wmered with their yellow slips. 

"(Enter the Queen and the Rainbow Fairies. The Queen 
— the empty gold-pot. The Fairies hang their heads in 
me.) 


Queen ©, my children, how badly you have guarded 
he pot of gold! See, it is quite empty! The old man who 


EDUCATION 


“Here is the pot of goid!” 


has so often tried to find it must have come when you were 
at play and stolen the gold. (Sees Buttercup Children) 
Why, what is this? See, my fairies! Here are the gold 
pieces, every one. The old man must have dropped 
them. He is a selfish old man and the money would do 
him no good. I will change it! (Waves her wand. The 
children raise their heads, then rise, spreading out their 
dresses.) 

Fairies (clapping their 


hands) Buttercups! 
cups! 


Butter- 


(Enter the Old Man in great distress.) 


Old Man O, my gold! my gold! 
lost my beautiful gold pieces! 

Queen Your gold is changed into something which will 
give joy to everybody, rich and poor. And now, Old Man, 
search no more for the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow, 
for you will never, never find it!: (Exit Old Man.) 


Where is it? I have 


(The Rainbow Fairies dance in and out among the Butter- 


The Rainbow Fairies 
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May-time Games 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


The thrush that carols at the dawn of day 
From the green steeples of the piny wood; 
The oriole in the elm; the noisy jay, 
Jargoning like a foreigner at his food; 
The bluebird balanced on some topmost spray, 
Flooding with melody the neighborhood; 
Linnet and meadow-lark, and all the throng 
That dwell in nests and have the gift of song. 
— Henry W. Longfellow 


When the birds are coming back to us from the south and 
al) nature is awakening, go with the children to the woods. 
Help them to watch for the birds returning,-and listen with 
them to the wonderful melodies. If possible, have the 
children watch tne birds at work building a nest. Then 
later they might see the eggs, and still later, the little birds 
in the nest. Call special attention to the ever watchtul 
care of the mamma and papa birds for their baby birdies. 
If some birds should build a nest near the home of one of the 
children, what joy and pleasure it would give to visit that 
place all together from time to time to note the progress 
of building and of the bird life there. 

It it is not possible to go to the woods or parks, show 
pictures and old last year nests, telling the children of the 
wonders of nest building and of the lives and habits of the 
different birds. 

Now the children enjoy playing bird games, either in the 
schoolroom or out on the playground. 


Game of Bluebird 


All the children forma ring. One child is chosen for the 
Bluebird. He flies in and out through the openings made 
by the children, as they join hands and raise their arms. 
The children all sing: 





Fly in and out the tree-tops, 
Fly in and out the tree-tops, 
Fly in and out the tree-tops, 
I’m a bluebird gay to-day. 


At the last word, he taps the shoulder of ano: her child, 
who at once flies bebind " first bluebird, while the chi. 
dren sing the song again. A third child is then ‘apped o 
the shoulder, and so on, until aJl are flying. I) there ap 
many children, form two rings, or three, if need’, so tha 
each child may play even if the time is limited. The amg 
are extended straight out at the sides, and waved slowly 
up and down to represent the motions of flying birds, 


Games of the Nests 


I Two children chosen for mamma and papa birds 
build an imaginary nest, then the mother bird stays jp 
the nest while the papa bird flies away for food. 

Two children are cuddled under the wings (ouistretched 
arms), of the mother bird, and these represent the eggs, 
Then at the right time, they sit up and wait for their food 
which the father bird will bring to them. 

The children al] sing: 


In the branches of a tree 

Is a bird, her nest preparing; 

Laying in two little eggs, 

Coming out two little birds, 

Calling their mamma, peep, peep, peep. 
Mamma dear, peep, mamma dear, peep. 
We Jove you dearly, peep, peep, peep. 


Peep, peep, peep. 


The papa bird flies back to the nest and feeds them all. 
After this the parent birds teach the ttle ones how to 
fly, and finally all fly away. 


II Fryinc GAME 
Several children form a ring to represent the nest. Others 

are the little birds which fly away from the nest as the 
children all sing: 

Up, up in the sky, 

The little birds fly, 

Down, down in the nest 

The little birds rest; 

With a wing on the left, 

And a wing on the right, 

We'll let the dear birdies sleep 

All through the night. 


At the third line the birds fly back to the nest and go to 
sleep, while the mother bird spreads her wings over het 
little birdies. 


She may repeat: 


Just see our nice warm nest, 
Where the baby birds may rest, 
Until they learn to hop and fly, 

To take good care of them we’ll try 
So here we let them stay, 

Until they Jearn to fly away. 


Then she may softly sing or hum any lullaby. | After a 
little while the birdies waken, and fly away to t':eir places. 


III Basy BrrpiEs 


This is especially suitable for the very younges: childrev. 


All may be birdies, or several may play at one te. 
The seats represent the nests. . a 
The birdies fly around the room while the chiidren sing: 
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Fly, little birds, up, up so high, 2 

Where the sunbeams live in the bright blue sky; 
When you are sleepy, fly back to your nest, 

And we'll sing you a song while you sweetly rest. 






At the chird line the birdies fly back to their nests and 
pretend to go to sleep. The other children may sing any 
jullaby 


The foli wing is appropriate tor older children to repeat 


er child i alter or during any bird game. Or one child may tell it to 
he chil. fm the others as his own experience. The appreciation of 
pped on fa this by the children is very evident, and also somewhat 
here are Mm surprising 

he = [ lived first in a little house, 

1 slowly And lived there very well, 


rds. I thought the world was very small 
And made of pale blue shell. 

I lived next in a little nest, 
Nor needed any other, 

I. thought the world was made of straw, 
And brooded by my mother. 


a birds 
stays in 


Tetched 
1€ eggs, 
eir food 


One day I fluttered from the nest, 
To see what I could find. 

I said, ‘The world is made of leaves, 
I have been very blind.” 

Then quickly flew beyond the tree, 
Quite fit for grown-up labors. 

I don’t know how the world is made, 
And neither do my neighbors.” 


The children sometimes sing this, using the music_of 
“Good-morning, Merry Sunshine.” 


Birds of the Rainbow Colors 


Choose six children to represent the birds, each wearing 
a band of crepe paper on the arm, or a bow, to show the 
color he is representing. 

The first bird flies once around the room, then to the 
front. He sings: 


em all. 
how to 


as the | I’m a robin, I’m a robin, 
So fearless and true, 

I am busy, I am happy, 
Is the sky dark or blue; 

Like me let the children 
Be brave and be gay, 

It cloud or if sunlight, 


Spread over the way. 


Then he waits while the second bird flies around and, 
standing beside the robin, he sings: 
d go to 
ver het I’m an oriole, I’m an oriole, 
My nest hangs on high, 
When the soft winds are singing 
A sweet lullaby; 
We will rock in our cradle, 
My birdies and I, 
And we wil] be happy, 
So happy on high. 


two wait while the third bird flies next and sings: 


After a 


C tell 
places. an you tell me, can you tell me 


The name of this bird? 
Who sings sweetly and softly, 

I know you have heard. 
A canary, a canary, 

Is the name of this bird 
Who sings sweetly and softly, 
Yes, you have all heard. 


vildrep. 





n sing: 
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al itil 


Mother Bird and Baby Birds, or “Calling Their Mamma, Peep, Peep, Peep!” 





Next the fourth bird, the parrot, flies around and then 
to his place and sings: 


I m a parrot, I’m a parrot, 
From over the sea, 

Where the orange tree blossoms 
My home used to be. 

Where the birds in their beauty, 
Are bright as the flowers, 

Where the warm winds blow lightly, 
Through long summer hours. 


Now the bluebird flies and then gaily sings: 


I’m a bluebird, I’m a bluebird, 
And early in spring, 

From boughs that are leafless 
So gaily I sing. 

Right close to your window 
My nest I have made; 

If you will protect me, 
Ill not be afraid. 


It is always a problem to choose the bluebird. For 
some unknown reason almost every child desires to repre- 
sent that particular bird. 

The last bird flies to his place and sings: 


A purple finch, a purple finch, 
Is the name of this bird, 
Who flies here so swiftly, 
And sings now this word. 
Tis time for each birdie 
To fly to his nest, 
And singing so softly, 
To hasten to rest. 


The birds all fly away while al] hum a lullaby, or the 
play may end as follows: 

A number of children may stand irregularly grouped to 
represent trees. The six birds are arranged as if in the 
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middle of these woods. Then, as the children sing, the 


robin flies in and out among the play trees and finally 
to his’ seat. 


The bees are busy in the flowers. 

Come take your wheel-barrow, let us run, 

And then we will have lots of fun. 

We’ve much to do, and time flies on, 

Make haste, make haste, we must be gone. T 


Six little birdies very much alive, 
Robin flies away and then there are five. 
Robin, robin, happy and gay, 


In connection with playing these games, the childre, 
Robin, robin, fly away. 


enjoy making paper birds that apparently will fly, and alg 
toy wheel-barrows from these patterns. This can be done 

Next in turn the oriole, canary, parrot, bluebird and during drawing, construction or seat work peri: S. 
purple finch fly away as the children sing for each. 


Five little birdies flying to your door, 
Oriole flies away and then there are four. 
Oriole, oriole, happy and gay, 

Oriole, oriole, fly away. 





Four little birdies, sitting on a tree, 

Canary flies to the cage, then there are three. 
Canary, canary, happy and gay, 

Canary, canary, fly away. 


Three little birdies Jooking at you, 

Parrot flies away and then there are two. 
Parrot, parrot, happy and gay, 

Parrot, parrot, fly away. 


Two 'ittle birdies sitting in the sun, 
Bluebird flies away, and then there is one. 
Bluebird, bluebird, happy and gay. 
Bluebird, bluebird, fly away. 


BrrDs THAT WILL FLy 


Cut outiines and also slits in bird and in wings. Slide 
; soit through slit A so that points A and B will meet. Suspend bird by 
One little birdie left all alone, thread passed through dots indicated on wings. 

Purple finch flies away, and then there are none. 
Purple finch, purple finch, happy and gay, 


Purple finch, purple finch, fly away. 








ia 
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This is the time of great interest and activity in school 
and home gardens. Even the youngest children like to 
help in any possible manner. At this time the following 
game is enjoyed as an indoor play exercise. It may be 
played by two children at a time. or by all the children to- 
gether. 

The children stand in rows. The first child places his 
hands behind him and bends forward, representing a wheel- 
barrow. The second child takes hold of these hands or 
handles of the “wheel-barrow.” Each couple in this way 
form a wheel-barrow and trundler. AJ sing and move for- 
ward together. 


























A Toy WHEELBARROW 


Cut on lines. Fold sides and front upward on dotted lines. Fold 
legs downward. Fasten tabs A and B over on C, with drop of paste, 
leaving projection E towards the front. Fasten wheel to these with 
tiny wire shanks, No. 00, or with paste if shanks are not available. 








Wheel-barrow, wheel-barrow, where shall we go? 
Up the broad path where the ripe currants grow, 
Or down to the orchard to look for a pear? 

I’m afraid I’m too little to trundle you there. 


Then al] change or face about and the wheel-barrows be- 
come the trundlers, and they all proceed back to their 
original places, as they sing: 


Let’s go to the meadow and bring home some posies, 
Of daisies and clover and lovely wild roses, 

To fill mother’s vases, and for her to wear 

Among the soft strands of her lovely brown hair. 


The boys like to walk on their hands, and have their legs 
form the handles of the wheel-barrow. This is not a par- 
ticularly cleanly performance unless it is tried on grassy 
ground or a very clean floor, and it should be done only a 
very short time even though they greatly enjoy it. 


The following is perhaps a more popular song with our 
little folks: 
Come take your wheel-barrow, little one, 
The clock strikes three, we must be gone; 
The birds are singing in the bowers, 





Roller Skating 


Roller-skating: Roller-skating. 
I can see there’s no abating. 
The very moment school is done 
Every child wears two or one. 


Away they dash in many rows. 
No one is safe where’er he goes. 
At your elbows, at your toes,— 
They are really childish foes. 


Then the rushing, scraping din 
When they race to see who’ll win 
Girls and boys alike join in, 

Shout and skate with all their vim. 


Now all the parks and all the streets 
Are full of reckless, bold athletes. 
The elderlies must step aside,— 
They cannot stem “the rolling tide.” 
— M. F. Merrill. 
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HE problem was to teach the little people of my 
seco.d grade how to use correctly “saw” and 
2’ “did” and “done” and other irregular 


“sex 
ver!) 

Afriend " mine had told me that she drew on the board 
spicture of vo little boys taking hold of hands, and labeled 
ine “Have ’ and the other “Done.” Then she drew an- 
her little boy at some distance all by himself whom she 
pbeled “Di !.” She told them that “Did” was a little 
boy who 1 ed to stay alone, but “Have” and “Done” 
ways wa: cd to be together. 

That set .e to work on a little story which I gave to the 
dildren so: ewhat as follows — 

Do you now, children, that I have two little friends. 
They are y rd children and their names are “Have” and 
“Has.” Now their mother is very particular about the 
dildren they play with. There are some little word boys 
and girls sh: won’t let them have anything to do with, even 
though the. are the brothers and sisters of their most inti- 
mate playmates. One of their very best friends is “Seen,’ 
yith whom they play a great deal, but their mother doesn’t 
yant them to have anything to do with his little brother 
‘Saw.” 

Fortunately “Saw” doesn’t like to play with them 
either. 


So you never see “Saw” with “Has” or “Have” unless 
gme careless little girl or boy puts them together and then 
they are both very unhappy. 

[asked them if they knew any other children with whom 
Has and Have liked to play and we started a list. 

Pretty soon one little boy, who had been looking at me 
rather suspiciously for some time, said, “Say, is this a 
game or a Jesson?”’ 

I couldn’t have their growing enthusiasm cooled by 
alling it an ordinary lesson, so I replied as casually as possi- 
ble, “Oh, I just wanted you to get acquainted with these 
little people. In fact, I think they are going to give a party 
tofriends of mine and some of their playmates. I thought 
you might Jike to know them because they sometimes give 
parties. In fact, I think they are going to give one to- 
morrow and perhaps they’l] let you come.” 

Now “party” is a word with which to conjure when 
tealing with little children. They were all eagerness at 
mee and it wasn’t. long before we had quite a list of the 
past and perfect tenses of our more common irregular verbs 
—or, as they would have called it, “of the children who 
wouldn’t play with anyone but “Has” and “Have” or 
their little brother ‘“‘Had” and of the children who had to 
play alone.”’ 

When the language period arrived the next day, they 
were all ready for the party. 

I drew the outline of a large house on the board and an- 
nounced that it was the home of our three friends where the 
party was to be held, and wrote their names near the top 
if the house, leaving plenty of room for the names of the 
guests beneath. 

Then I asked who would be the first guest to arrive. 


ong was suggested and his name was written in the 

The sam irrepressible boy immediately remarked that 
te thought before the guests arrived we had better set 
the table. The idea of a table and refreshments hadn’t 


ecurred to me, but, of course, I was glad to follow his sug- 

gestion, and soon the outline of a table was standing on the 
tof our house. Cake, candles and dishes were at once 

demanded and hastily sketched in. 

_ Then the guests began to arrive and were given places 

m the house. Their little brothers, “who play alone,” 

had followe| them, but they weren’t invited to the party, 

01 Wrote their names outside. 

The children remembered many of the words in the list 
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A Language Party 


Grace G. Henry 


we had made the day before and thought of new ones for 
the party. 

When the house was almost filled, I suddenly put up my 
hand and said, “Listen!” As a deathly stillness reigned 
they looked rather blank when I added, “Just hear that 














noise!”” But a look of comprehension dawned in_'their 
Lior ohn rr1itinw ave 
povece- —eecor BLL 
Meese Cetew Lote 
V2LOCCL’ 


Spoke 
Fides 


faces when I said, ‘‘I think it’s those children who weren’t 
invited, shouting outside the house. I’m afraid they'll 
disturb the party. Do you think we could chase them 
away? I think they would go if you went after them with 
the right kind of a sentence.” 

They grasped the idea at once and as soon as a correct 
sentence was given for “was” or “gave” the child quickly 
went to the board and erased the word. 

When they had all been “chased away,” it was an- 
nounced that it was time for the party to be over. The 
children were told that if they would get a sentence ready 
and go and call for one of the little people perhaps they 
would be given some of the ice cream and cake that was 
left over. 

Such a waving of hands as there was! Everybody had 
some kind of a sentence ready. The first child gave a sen- 
tence with “has done” in it and went up and erased “done.” 
Then he went through the motions of taking some cake, 
chewed Justily all the way back tohis seat and sat down, 
smacking his lips as if he had had a veritable feast. 

When the last “guest”? had been erased, a wail arose 
from a little girl in front, “They’re all gone home and I 
didn’t have a chance to get any cake.” 

We assured her that there was still some left on the 
table and she could go to the house and ask for some. 

She came back from the board as radiant as the others, 
so I think the little Italian girl must have been right who 
said to me as she passed out, “That was awful good cake 
we had at the party!” A few days later a little boy, who is 
rather prone to grammatical errors, was telling the story 
of “The Three Little Pigs.” Three times in the course 
of the story he said, “When the wolf seen — saw! the pig 
—” Then I felt satisfied that he, at least, had gotten 
something from the party even more worth-while than the 
unsubstantial ice cream and cake which he seemed to enjoy 
so much at the time. 

















Gay little Dandelion 
Lights up the meads, 
Swings on her slender foot, 
Telleth her beads, 
Lists to the robin’s note 
Poured from above; 
Wise little dandelion 
Asks not for love.” —Helen B. Bostwick 
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The Story Hour 


Nephew David 


Alice E. Allen 
WHEN SPRING CAME 


(Emmie lives with Daddy, who is a guide at Klip-nok-kee, near the 
top of a great Adirondack Mountain. Aunt Sally’s home is Half Way 
Camp, but she is staying at Klip-nok-kee, while Daddy is gone. Just 
before Daddy went away, he received a letter from his grandson, David 
Grant Gordon, saying his mother is dead, and he is coming to live at 
Klip-nok-kee. Daddy does not see David before he goes away. 
Emmie meets him at the railroad station, and is disappointed because 
he is tall and big and awkward instead of little and golden-haired, as 
she had expected. David is afraid of John Nathan, the donkey and 
the woods, and Emmie hurts his feelings by telling him she hopes he 
isn’t a coward. He conquers the donkey, and shows in many ways 
that he isn’t a coward. They are all much worried, because Daddy 
does not come home. Emmie says if she was a great, strong boy, she’d 
go into the woods and hunt for him. David goes on snowshoes, falls 
into a gully, sees the little dog Fritz peering at him from the top, and 
follows him to the shack of an old Indian, Te-ha-was. David tells 
him about his grandfather, and Te-ha-was says he will ask the stars 
about him. When David tells Emmie about Te-ha-was, she says there 
are no Indians in the woods.) 


IX 


Spring came slowly to the mountains that year. David 
found a short cut from Klip-nok-kee to the camp of the 
Indian, and went to see him just as often as he could. A 
strange friendship grew up between the lonely old Indian 
and the lonely little boy. They took long tramps through 
the woods. David Jearned many secrets of the great 
forest. He found little unknown lakes like bits of the sky. 
He found streams that gushed down s.opes holding shim- 
mering rainbows in their foam. He drank from springs 
clear and cold as the me]ting snows. He knew where spring 
would bring flowers, and was watching eagerly for the first 
pink arbutus to show its face in the snow. When they 
couldn’t go out-of-doors, Te-ha-was told stories of old days 
and deeds, till sometimes blazing fires, wild dances, exciting 
hunts, and dreadful battles seemed more real to David 
than the life at Klip-nok-kee with Aunt Sally and little 
Emmie. 

David didn’t talk much about Te-ha-was at home. Aunt 
Sally knew about the friendship and smiled at it, because 
David seemed so much happier since it had begun. But 
David knew that Emmie didn’t believe much in Indians. 
and he didn’t like her doubts of his old friend. Besides, he 
didn’t want to taJk much about Te-ha-was until they had 
carried out a plan they had made. Some day when spring 
had come to stay, the Indian and David would go to- 
gether through the great forest unti] they found David 
Grant. 

One day, as David and Te-ha-was sat before the fire, one 
of the quick, terrific thunderstorms that come, sometimes, 
in the early spring, swept across the mountains. David 
begged for another story. 

“*T will tell you the story of the little Star, whose bright- 
ness has descended upon you,” said the old Indian. 

“Long, long ago,” he began, smiling in his pleasant way 
at the boy, “there lived a great chief named Adota. He 
was so gentle and kind that everyone Joved him and felt 
so sorry for him when all his children died. All he had left 
to stay and comfort his old age was his little grandson, 
called ‘The Star.” 

“Emmie tells that story,” said David. 

“The great thunder-god liked the boy and he came along 
and took him from the mountains to shine forevermore, a 
star upon his brow. After little Star was gone, old Adota 
didn’t care for anything — not even the mountains or the 
lakes or the forests. His heart had gone with his little 
Star. One day, the great thunder-god came by. His eyes 
flashed fire, and his voice roared in and out among the 
peaks. And when he had gone, old Adota had vanished. 
And a voice from the clouds said, ‘Old Adota treads the 
star-path to the happy hunting-grounds, and the sun is 
shining on his heart. He will never walk again among you, 


but the thunder-god loves him and you, and |} 
face upon the mountain — Look!’ And there 
on the great red cliff, was the face of Adota « 
rock. And just below it was the face of the 

David’s eyes had never left the Indian’s fa: 
story. 

“You tell it word for word as Emmie do 
wonderingly. 

“The little pale-face read it in a book,” sai 
“It came to Te-ha-was direct from the stars, 

When David and Te-ha-was went to the doo 
the rain was all over. There was the rush of 
where, and the smell of sweet green growing | 
trail glistened and sparkled. Almost it seem: 
fronds and grass-blades had come down in the 

“Spring has come,” said Te-ha-was. “To 
will go to find your grandfather.” 

David was greatly excited. He ran nearly 


home, saying over and over to himslf, “To-m: 


morrow! To-morrow!” 
Some way, he felt sure that the search 
happily. 


To-morrow came, with sunshine and the scent of wild. 
But when David hurried out ty 
feed John Nathan, before leaving for the camp of Te-ha. 
was, he found Emmie there ahead of him. She wor 
John Nathan had already been fed 
Wearing his red ribbon, he was harnessed to the cart. 
“Where are you going, Emmie?” said David. 


fruit blooms in the air. 


her reddest sweater. 


“With you,” said Emmie. 


Will set }j 
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“But — I’m — going — to see — Te-ha-was,” said David i *™, 


“So am I,” laughed Emmie 
“Tn the cart?” 
“In the cart.” 
“Suppose John 
anxiously. 


Nathan won’t go?” 


“We'll leave him behind, then — but he will, he’s a 


anxious to see Mr. Te-ha-was as I am.” 


Emmie was so full of mischief it just bubbled over 
She climbed into the cart and they set off, David trudging 
Of course they had to go the long way «] 


along beside her. 


asked David 


round. The cart and John Nathan could never travel the Ky 


narrow path that David had found would take him to the 


Indian camp twice as quickly. David was troubled. He Sti 
didn’t want to give up the search for his grandfather. Ky 
And he didn’t want Emmie to know anything about it @ a, 


And he didn’t want Emmie to tell Te-ha-was he wasn't 


an Indian. And there was no telling what Emmie would Te 


do, when she was in the mood she was in this morning. . 
in, Emmie, 
“You’d just hurt his feelings— D, 


“Please don’t tell Te-ha-was he isn’t an Indi 
he said anxiously at last. 
‘cause he is, really — you know.” 

“‘T shall know the minute I see him,” said En 


if I see he isn’t, I may have to tell him. So th 


David!” 


They went a long way silently, except for En. 
startling imitation of every bird-song she hear: 


forest. ' 

“T don’t see how you can do it, Emmie,”’ sa! 
Emmie had been a song-sparrow, a robin, a! 
—one after the other. ‘You fool the bird 
See that bluebird cocking his head at you.” 

“How do you know it’s a bluebird?” askec 

“Te-ha-was told me,” said David. ‘He’s 
the birds that have come back.” 

“Ts — he very fierce — Mr. Te-ha-was?”’ s: 

“He’s very kind,” said David. ‘He — has 
voice, not like anyone’s I ever heard.” 

“Wears paint and fathers every day, I supp: 
Emmie. 

“He likes to,” said David, “‘and sometimes 
please me. He looks great, Emmie — he’s 
straight as a pine — and he has the — bluest 
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“Blue eyes?” cried Emmie. 
id?” 
Navid nodded. . 

To his surprise, as well as Joon Nathan’s, Emmie backed 
the donkey away from the delicious new grass-salad he had 
wet discovered. She turned him quite around, heading 
him back the way he had come. 

“Where are you going, Emmie?” cried David. 

“Not to see a blue-eyed Indian!” laughed Emmie. “Ask 
Daddy, when he comes back — he'll tell you Indians have 
black eyes.” 

And waving her bit of a hand, Emmie rode away on the 
donkey. David waited a minute, expecting she’d turn 
sound and come back. But she didn’t. He wasn’t al- 
together sorry. Now, he and Te-ha-was could start at 
mee on their search. He hurried as fast as he could to 
make up for all the lost time. But when, breathless, he ran 
into the camp of Te-ha-was, it was empty. 

Te-ha-was couldn’t be far away. It wasn’t like him to 
go when he expected David. So David hunted about, 
alling and whistling. But no one came and no one an- 
swered. By and by, David ran along the little trail through 
the bushes up which he had come that first day with Fritz. 
He hadn’t gone far when he heard something that sounded 
lke a groan. Soon he heard another —and another. 
Then all was still again. Hurrying through the bushes 
which caught at him and scratched him with their thorns, 
he came at last to the edge of the little gully into which 
he had fallen that winter day. 

[ts sides were green with little new leaves now, and it 
didn’t look very deep. After a minute, David heard an- 
other moan. Getting down and peering over the edge, he 
saw something red and yellow which he knew was Te-ha- 
yas’ blanket. Catching at things to stop him a little, 
he scrambled and slipped and slid down the side of the gully. 
At the bottom, partly in a bed of Jast year’s leaves, he found 
Te-ha-was. 

“Are you hurt, Te-ha-was?”’ he cried. 

The Indian’s eyes were closed. But at the boy’s sharp 
cy of alarm, he opened them and gazed wonderingly at 
him. And even in that frightened minute, David knew 
that they were blue — blue as the spring skies far, far 
above. 

“I — fell?” he asked faintly. 

“Tt’s quite a bad place to fall,” said David. “TI fell here, 
last winter — that first day I came, Te-ha-was.” 

Still the Indian’s eyes questioned. 

“Who are you, boy?” he said at Jast with a great effort. 

“The Star,” said David eagerly. Te-ha-was always 
called him that. “The boy who comes to see you.” 

Te-ha-was’s fall seemed to have injured him. David 
was sure he did not remember Star, or David himself, at all. 

“One of my party?” he said. 

David nodded. 

“Can’t I help you up?” he said. 

“A boy — like you?” Te-ha-was smiled. 
tan— you look strong. Shall we try?” 

They tried. And the Indian struggled to a half sitting 
psition. After a minute, he said, “I can crawl a little, 
Iguess. But I don’t seem to be able to stand up and walk. 
Guess I’ve hurt my hip. Well, it might have been worse. 


“Did you say blue eyes, 


“Perhaps you 
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Go to the top of this gully, boy, and whistle. 
make some of them hear.” 

David scrambled up out of the gully. He gave the sharp 
clear whistle he always gave for John Nathar. Of course, 
there was no one to hear it. But it would satisfy the in- 
jured Indian, perhaps. When he slid back into the gully, 
he found the Indian sitting. up against’its side. He was 
staring at the gay blanket. 

“T had two,” he said, “but what’s become of the other, 
I don’t seem to know. And some other things I had — 
didn’t see anything of a good-sized pack in the trail above 
this gully, boy?” 

“They’re all in the shack,” said David quietly. 

The man looked at David in a puzzled way. 

‘““What’s become of the thunder-storm?” he asked. 
“The last I remember there was a terrific peal — very much 
out of place for the time of year.” 

“But that was yesterday,” said David. ‘“ We were to- 
gether, then, in the shack. Don’t you remember?” 

The Indian shock his head. 

“Well, never mind that — we must get out of this some 
way. I think I can with your help. No one seems to have 
heard your whistle.” 

“I’m very strong,” said David, glad for once that he was 
big and tall and everythirg that a nephew ought not to be 
“T can help a great deal.” 

He did help a great deal. Without him, the Indian could 
never have made that heroic climb up the sides of the gully 
But between them, they managed it. Sometimes David 
pushed and sometimes he pulled. It took a long, long 
time, for often they had to stop torest. But after awhile, 
Te-ha-was reached the trail dbove the gully. He dropped 
down exhausted in the sun. David ran to the spring near 
the shack and brought him water. When the Indian 
thanked him, he smiled with the bluest eyes David had 
ever seen. Suddenly, spilling some of the water, the In- 
dian dragged himself part way up. 

“What am I doing here?” he cried. “This is Bitter- 
sweet Trail. not so far from Deepwater Trail.” 

“Not far,” said David. 

“And this is not fall,” cried Te-ha-was,” but spring - 
spring, I tell you. What has happened? Do you know, 
boy?” 

“Tt is spring,” cried David, trying not to show how 
frightened he was. “You are Te-ha-was, the Indian. 
Your camp is right up there through those trees.” 

“There’s an old shack there, of course,” cried the In- 
dian. “But it was long ago deserted. It belonged to Te- 
ha-was, the last of his tribe, he called himself. But that 
only proves to me that I’m on Bittersweet Trail and | 
should be somewhere near Indian Pass. Who are you, 
boy?” 

“Star,” said David again. 

“T must get up —I must do something,” said the In- 
dian. “Whistle — whistle again, boy. Some one may 
hear.” 

Again David whistled. 

This tume there was an answer — a loud, delighted bray. 
There, through the trees, his red bow twisted rakishly over 
one ear, peered the white, wondering face of John Nathan. 

(To be continued) 
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The Oleander Chair 


A TRUE STORY 
Carrie Williams 


Although Frank was not practising for an _interplay- 
ground race or making a home run for his ball team, he 
came across the playground at full speed. After a hurried 
“Good-morning!” he asked eagerly, “Do you think I could 
make a chair out of this oleander? It belonged to the 
lady who lives upstairs,” he explained. “She had it for 
twenty years, but it died and she threw it into the ash-pit. 
I took it out, because I thought I could make a chair for 
baby Jamesie. Please let me try!” 

The nine-year-old boy was soon measuring, sawing and 
hammering. As he worked, he whistled a merry tune. 
The strong, tough,wood, seemed just_right for a rustic 
chair. id 
t. Frank and his tenement neighbors missed the green 
leaves and sweet, bright blossoms of the oleander, but they 
will long have pleasant memories_of.Jamesie and_his olean- 
der chair, ug! 








Phonic Help in First Grade 


After the Christmas vacation was over, and we were 
back in school again, I discovered that my little first graders 
were becoming tired of phonics. So I_tried to devise a 
plan to arouse interest. 

I took sheets of drawing paper, 8” x 10” in size, cutting 
into four pieces. On these, with a piece of bright-colored 
crayon, I wrote phonic families as: 


at in ar ook arn oil each ee 


etc. ' 
These I stood on the ledge of the blackboard, a little 
space apart, before my class. 
Then we had a race. I divided the class into three sec- 
tions, each section going to the board and selecting a. 
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the cards they could name. After they have selected ay 
they know, they return to their piaces in class. The cards 
are counted and the child having the largest number jg 
— to go to the board first, to name and replace his 
cards. 

The children are very attentive during this game, ang 
are always on the lookout for new families. 

I do not have any trouble in teaching a new family, 

When I expect to have a new reading lesson, I select the 
new families from it, write them on the board and teach 
them first. Then I place them on the cards, and gay. 
“Children, some new families have moved into p 
block to-day. Let us be neighborly and look them up.” 
That is all I have to say and interest never lags any more. 
_ Another game that holds interest and my pupils enjoy 
is: 
To hold a card with a family, as: 

wwe TRS ory 


fam| jet} | oil 





etc., and have the pupils build words in which that family 
occur. The child who builds the word holds the card, 
The one who builds the most words is allowed to go first to 
his seat in the room. 

After we have several drills with a new family, I print 
the family on squares, circles, triangles, and so forth, of 
bright colored parquetry papers; putting three or fou 
(and sometimes five to a bright pupil), into an envelope, 
These I pass around to the desks, having each pupil hunt 
ten words from his reader containing each family. 

Afterwards I go around to the desks, and have the pupils 
recite what they have written. 

They enjoy this game so well that if I fail to collect the 
— the children will not stop hunting for new 
words. 


One Aid to Oral and Written 
English 
Pauline Foster 


Although this device can be used to stimulate the average 
child, it is of greater assistance in arousing the slower 
minded. This is employed especially in aiding the back- 
ward pupil to express his ideas in both oral and written 
language work. Mount on construction paper—cardboard 
is preferable but more expensive—pictures of children ot 
animals in action. The Perry or Brown Prints may be 
used, but magazine pictures are available, brought by the 
pupils themselves. Place these face down upon a front 
desk and have the children walk quickly and quietly for- 
ward, choosing one as they pass along. After they are 
seated, allow them four or five minutes in which to originate 
a story about the picture each has selected. Then call onas 
many as possible, one at a time, to tell their story; stand 
ing before the class with their picture held high enough, 99 
it can be seen by every one. It is surprising how eaget 
even the duller ones are to take part. In a large class it 
would be impossible for every chiiti to recite, but as this is 
used especially to assist the more backward, call principally 
upon them, putting: in an occasional bright pupil to hold 
attention. If a quotation. is used in one of the stories 
take time after the child has finished reciting, to inquire 
.what special thing there was in the last story that has been 
talked about recently. Some hands will surely go up, then 
when quotation has been mentioned, call quickly on difier- 
ent pupils for the rules governing these. Other rules 
studied may be spoken of also. 
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The next day the children are required to write the 

told. This method proved very satisfactory in help- 

ing the pupils to express themselves more easily and with 

ter adherence to grammatical correctness. Incident- 

ily it taught accuracy in the picturestudy. Even the slow 

gitted became interested, awakened and more proficient 
in all language work. 

















Device for Primary Spelling 


When my pupils came to me in the fall, they had never 
iad spelling lessons. So we decided fon a plan to make 
gelling interesting from the beginning. 

I took sheets of penmanship tablet paper, folded it in 
halves, then cut each half sheet in two. 

Then we made covers of different colored drawing paper. 
fach month I planned to have a different color. For 
ptember, white; October, brown; November, blue; De- 
ember, black; January, gray; February, white; March, 
blue; April, green. 

On the cover I wrote each child’s name, and placed a 
yal in the center of each cover. For December, | placed 
1 Santa Claus seal; January, assorted butterfly seals; 
february, flags; March, chicks, etc. 





Learning to Use the Ruler 
Elsie F. Steinheimer 


When little folks begin to use a ruler, teach them to 
make up designs for striped ginghams and other striped 
materials. Make the stripes 1’, $’’, 3”, }’’ wide. 

On the 9” x 6” paper practice drawing oblongs 6” x 3”. 
Then start the designs. 


I Inch STRIPES 

Draw oblong 6” x 3”. Place dots at inch intervals — 
|,2,3,4,5— on top and bottom lines. Draw 1-1, 2-2, 
tte. Choose one color (waxed crayons) and, beginning 
it upper left hand corner of first stripe, color A’s a light 
wade and B’s a dark shade. 

The other four days of the week have the children draw 
« same pattern using other colors in two shades and two 
colors. 


ll Harr Incu StriPes 

Draw oblong 6” x 3”. Place dots at half inch intervals 
q’, 1”, 14”, 2”, etc.) on top and bottom lines. Mark 
them 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, etc. Draw 1-1, 2-2, etc. Color, 
ising 2 shades of one color and two colors. 


Il Inck anp Har Incu Strives 

Oblong 6” x 3”. Place dots at inch and half inch inter- 
vs— 1, 2, 3, 4; 5, 6, 7 — on top and bottom lines. Color 
mith two shades of one color and two colors. 
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In IV, V and VI, quarter inch, inch and half inch stripes 
areused. Draw same as I, II, ITI and color with two shades 
of one color and two colors. 2 

In VII, VIII and IX, inch, half inch and quarter inch 
stripes are combined. Use three colors or leaving one 
stripe of a group white, color other two stripes in two 
shades of one color. 

In X, XI, XII, XIII, eighth inch, quarter inch, half inch 
and inch stripes are used. Use two colors or two shades of 
one color. 

In XIV, XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII, use three colors. 

In XIX and XX, use four colors. 

Let the children make a collection of samples of striped 
materials and notice the widths and arrangements of stripes. 





Arithmetic Games 


Alena E. Montgomery 
sé IT 99 


This game we founded upon the old game of “ Midnight” 

which was quite a favorite with my second grade pupils. 
. We chose one or two children for “It,” and the others 
were put in an inside court. We would select some num- 
ber, the combinations of which we had been drilling upon, 
such as fourteen. Then some child would call out, “What 
time is it?” and the leader, usually the teacher, replies by 
giving two numbers, quickly, such as “eight and four.” 
If these numbers are combinations of fourteen, the number 
chosen, “It” is to catch as many children as possible 
before they get outside of the ouéer court. If they are not 
the correct combination, no one must run. 

If “It” runs outside the inner court on a wrong combina- 
tion he must forfeit his right to be “It,” and if one of the 
“men” run outside of the outer court on a wrong combina- 
tion, he is caught and becomes an “It.” ‘The child re- 
maining uncaught last, really wins; though they play 
mostly for the game itself, not the winning. . 























RELAY 


We divide into sides, an equal number to each side. 
I put examples on two boards, usually the same examples, 
and start out the leaders together. They go to the board, 
work the example, bring the chalk to the next child in their 
seat and so on. The side finishing first wins in point of 
quickness. 

For this we give them forty. Then we look over the 
examples and the side having fewer mistakes, gets forty. 
The side — and this, too, is decided by the children — 
which has the better formed figures and neatest work gets 
twenty. 

They enjoy this very much and ask for it often. 





The wrongs of man to man but make 
The love of God more plain, 
As through the shadowy lens of even 
The eye looks farthest into heaven 
On gleam of star and depth of blue 
The glaring sunshine never knew. 
— J.G. Whititer. 


PRIMARY 


The Picture Show and Number 
Work 


Mrs. R. C. W. 


From some discarded bricks, the primary boys “erected 

a building for a moving picture show.” They came to me 

for suggestions and I showed them how to insert the pasted 

sheets of paper (on which were hektographed or traced 

pictures illustrating some story) through a piece of card- 

board with slits in it. Aftér having successfully shown 

“Little Red Hen” at recess, Moving Picture interest was 

high and Number Work interest very low! After vainly 

trying to create interest in the recitation following recess, 

I began to utilize the Picture Show interest with very 

satisfactory results. I gave such problems as these: 

“Tf admission is 5 cents, how much would it cost for 3 boys 

to go?” “How many times could 1 boy go and spend only 

15 cents?” “If a boy spends 10 cents for picture show, 

5 cents for peanuts, 5 cents for street car, how much would 

he spend?” “If he bought a ticket for 10 cents and gave 

the seller 25 cents (a quarter) how much change should he 

get?” ‘These and many other similar questions. Then 

for the boy who was to have a store (?) in the same building, 

the class worked out problems like the above mentioned. 

Then there was brought out a mail order catalogue to use 
_in selecting goods for the store. Besides the lessons in addi- 
tion, subtraction, etc., taught from these, they learned 
how to use the “dollar mark,” how to add, subtract, keep- 
ing dollars and cents separated. We continued these les- 

sons that were so interesting and were really made instruc- 

tive until the Picture Show Business was abandoned, the 

buildings torn down and the managers, equipped with string 
and bait, became fishermen of crayfish! 
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What My First Year Taught 


e 
L. M. P. 


“Why, yes, I am perfectly willing to answer any question 
that I can, but you must remember I have only taught 
a short while. Now Miss Wilson across the hall has taught 
for several years; couldn’t she give you more assistance?” 

The visitor hesitated a moment, then exclaimed impul- 
sively. 

“Tt is just this. You have just finished your first year 
and I am just going to begin mine. What you were both- 
ered with will probably trouble me and it is all quite fresh 
in your mind. Now, for instance, what did you personally 
find out about arithmetic?” 

“Well, according to our git (ox course, the children are 
supposed to learn all of the multiplication tables and to be 
familiar with liquid and dry measure besides so many pages 
of book work. So when the tables had been taught, I 
reviewed them by speaking of the 10’s as dimes, 5’s as 
nickels, 2’s as pints, 4’s as bu.-or gal. etc. The 11’s are 
the only ones that could not be used in that way but they 
are quite easy anyway. Just as an illustration, you could 
say 20 cents are —— dimes and review the tens that way 
or, 4 dimes are —— cents. My board work bothered me 
a great deal at first, it takes so much to keep them busy 
and so long to put it on carefully. Finally I managed 
this way: I put on ten or twelve examples, all in the 200’s, 
like this: 


Add 


297 
131 


243 
38 etc. 


286 
109 


“The next day I either substituted the word Subtract 
sor Add or I erased the 2 and put a 3 so — 
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Add 
397 
131 


386 343 
10° 38 


“By changing from addition to subtraction quite often tj, 
children do not get used to the position on the board, }, 
this way, using a 4, then 5, 6, etc., one set of pr: ‘blems wi 
last about two weeks. 

“Now in penmanship, I ‘discovered’ a short cut thy 
proved a time saver. By experimenting I found that » 
little people could use one-third ($) of a sheet of mile 
writing paper, on both sides, during our twenty ming, 
periods. So I proceeded to have some all cut and ready 
for use. Then, at the end of the period I could go aroyn) 
and pick out the best papers, and the rest I didn’t have ty 
think about. Before that I used to give out a whole shee 
and before they were all used up on both sides they got quit. 
soiled. Oftentimes they got mixed or a child who hag 
been absent had to havea new sheet and the papers too 
up a good deal of room.” 








Supervised Indoor Recess 


Games 
Imogene Stockett 


The following games have been played in the clas. 
room when, on account of rainy weather, the childrey 
must remain findoors. Each teacher referees her ow 
school in her own room. It is advisable to send the 
various grades tothe basement in relays allowing each relay 
five minutes. Upon returning to the room, the remainder 
of the recess period may be made just as recreational a 
an outdoor recess. 


BEND AND STRETCH RELAY 

This game is played sitting in the chairs. There should 
be an even number of players in each row from right to 
left. Each row is a team with the player at the extreme 
left for captain. Each captain places an eraser on the 
floor, to his right, beside his chair. 

Object to pass the eraser to the opposite end of the 
team and back again. 

Action On the signal “Ready” all the captains bend 
sideward to the right and grasp the eraser, without raising 
it from the floor. On the signal “Go” each one swings his 
right arm high overhead where the eraser is passed to the 
left hand and immediately lowered to the floor on the left 
side of the chair. Each player passes the eraser in like 
manner. When the last man gets it he touches the floor 
on his left and immediately passes it overhead to his right 
again. When the captain receives his eraser he must frst 
place it on the floor and then stand. 

Scoring The team finishing first wins. 

Rules The eraser must never be handed to anyone, 
but always placed on the floor. It must be changed from 
one hand to the other and this action must take place high 
over the head. 

This game is enjoyed by children from the third grade to 
the eighth. 


VAULTING OVER THE SEATS RACE 


Designate with a chalk mark, on the floor, at one side of 
the room, two separate rows of Chairs which are to be the 
“race tracks.” 

Line the school in two teams of equal number, one actos 
the front of the room and up the side to the first chalk mark 
and the other across the back of the room and down the 
side to the other mark. 

Object to vault over each chair in the row until the 
opposite side of the room is reached. 


Action On the signal “Ready” the first child in each 
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es his hands on the desks at the front and back 
g the chair over which he is going to vault. On the on 
“Gg” he jumps over the chair, drawing the knees well up 
inf landing on the opposite side on the toes, in a stooping 


y 1 
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in such a manner that they all face the center of the room. 
A bean is given to the last child in each team. 


Ned 0 the bag to the front of the line where 
the one docws for the basket. 

Action On the signal “Go!” the last player hands the 
bag*to the next player, who in turn passes it down the line 
without skipping anyone. The first player toeing his mark 
tosses for the basket, immediately runs forward, recovers 
his bag and runs with it to the rear of the line where he 
instantly passes it down toward the front again. Each 
player, in turn, tosses and runs to the end of the team. As 
each player runs with his bag to the end, the rest of the 
team move up one place to make room for him. | 

Scoring Every time the bag goes into the basket a score 
is made. The team whose captain, gradually moving 
toward the head, gains his original place first, scores an 
extra point. 

This game is splendid in that it develops speed as well 
as skill. It is suitable for fourth grades. 


Units for a Blackboard Border 


oosition. He immediately rises and repeats the movement 
ten the MM jn quick succession over each chair. 
td. [nM Scoring The player finishing first scores a point for his 
ems vil 

Each two players are started in turn by a signal from the 

‘Ut that HF teacher. 
re ny This game is suitable for second and third grades. 
Of ruled 
minute BASKET THROW RELAY 
d ready place a waste basket, with several books inside to weight 
) around HH + down, in the center of the room, up front. Draw two 
have tof darting lines, one on each side of the basket, about ten or 
le sheet, H ixelve feet away or opposite the first and last rows. Line 
30t quite HF two teams, each from the starting line up the side of the 
vho had #% tom and part way across the back, if necessary, standing 
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Making a Game of Geography 


Madge Anderson 


Oh, Dear! What Can the Matter Be 
** Al) the players sing to the well-known tune: 


“© dear! what can the matter be? 
O dear! what can the matter be? 
O dear! what can the matter be?”’ - 


and the first player sings: 
“Johnny’s at Pittsburgh so long!” 
Then the second player sings: 
“He promised to bring home some coal and some iron,” 
and all sing: 


“He promised to bring home some coa] and some iron, 
He promised to bring home some coal and some iron, 
And that’s why we sing this sad song.” 


Instead of the words Pittsburgh and Iron, the first player 
sings the name of any town, or any country, he wishes, and 
the second player must sing instead of “‘some coal and some 
iron” the names of one or more products of the place the 
first player mentioned. 

The song is re-sung with the third and fourth players as 
the soloists, and so on around the class. 

(The music of this song is printed in “Little Songs of Long Ago,’@ 
by Alfred Moffat.) 


The English Soldiers 


The players form two lines, which stand facing each 
other. One side marches forward and back, singing this 
verse, of which the leader alone sings the first line and the 
the others the rest: 


“Have you any rice well done? 
He, hi, over! 
Have you any rice well done? 
For we are Uncle Sam’s soldiers.” 


The players on the other side now march forward and 
back, singing this answer: 


“Yes! we have some rice wel] done; 
He, ‘hi, over! 
Yes! we have some rice well] done; 
For we are the Chinese soldiers’ — 


of which the last line is sung by the leader alone. 

The children sing as many verses of this song as they wish, 
each player taking his turn as soloist for his side and insert- 
ing the name of a different food in place of rice and in place 
of Chinese, the name of a people who eat the food mentioned. 


(The music for this song may be found in “Games for Playtime and 
Parties,” by Stanley V. Wilman.) 4 








Rhythmical Composition in the Primary Grades 


Ida Evans Roger 
(Book right® reserved) 


OW much is lost of the latent singer in the child, 

who passes through our “courses of study”? 

This question occasionally haunts us when meet- 

ing the rather startling result of some eight or 

nine year old lad, first trudging his happy way through a 

door to a rhythmical world. It may be that the test has 

been made in a more than half doubtful mood (perhaps, 

even to prove the fallacy of some lecturer’s statement), 

but a certain few of the results have so changed unbelief! 

A hint of the fantastic child-mind in its union. with a fresh- 

ness in meeting sensations has called to us in some line 

of juvenile effort — and we are converted to at least be 

open-minded — yes —to give the child “a fair opportunity 

and even a bit of encouragement to sing his own chants 

‘of nature myth or jest (for something in those first crude 

songs, seemed tg come from a world we_ourselves half 
remember and wish were not so dim), 

I remember during my first days of teaching that I 
attended an institute where a speaker held it possible for 
a pri class to recognize the swing, the stroke (THE 
METER — if you will). of several writers of juvenile poems. 
Stevenson_was one of the short list_of poets whose rhyme 


had been recognized by certain classes who were unfamiliat 
with certain poems used as tests. I believe poems of 
Field and of Longfellow had also been attributed to the 
correct authors. The poems used to illustrate the discus 
sion are now forgotten — but I do remember the cynicism 
of the listeners, who afterward discussed the talk. We 
were too much at the dead level of the “course of study” 
co believe in the suggestion even as.a possibility! We 
honestly. velieved that it was a clever entertaining “talk” 
arranged primarily for the sake of an original address and 
containing pretty fairy tale, but scant truth! 

My own testing of the th of recognition was almost 
purely incidental. The reading of a third grade class was 
totally unsatisfactory, whenever the Jesson was 4 poell 
Therefore, it was decided to omit all poems{in the readet 
and for a time to prepaie for more appreciative expressio2 
by particularly stressing the poems whicn were to be 
memorized in the language period. When (through im 
tation, largely) there had been developed a keen ‘eeling for 
rhythm and atmo.phere during the spoken poetry period, 
the class finally returned jto the omitted reading lessoms. 
Several short poems were delightfully read in a single 
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a with genuine enjoyment! © In the midst of the third 
poem (when about to turn the page on which were other 
), I paused a minute, asking, “Whom does this 
like?’”’ Beaming faces and raised hands of several 
bepged for response. “Stevenson,” was the answer which 
was enthusiastically approved by the nods of the other 
estce's! We turned the page where the remaining 
danzas were followed by the name “Stevenson.” After 
that first variation of the reading work, the occasional 
of the authorship of suggestive lines was one of 

the big pleasures of the period. 

From this development of rhythmical appreciation and 
garch for comparison of haunting rhythms, we next 
drifted into occasional poetic composicion. This work 
was incidental and bu: occasional (being required, but a 
few times when results for general comparison or special 
investigations were desired). The usual lines offered were 
jotted down as odd moments came to the child; moments 
before the “last bell” for the opening of the regular session, 
g each MH of whenever written work was completed before the 
ng this #% dose of the scheduled period. A few uncorrected thoughts 
and the # of third grade pupils are given below. The punctuation 
isomitted because necessarily crude. 
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Over the hill by the foaming brook 

Where the fish jump out of the water 

Buried deep in the mad and dirt 

There’s where John found a quarter. 
GrEorGE Conrab, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Hand out your dish-pan 
Here comes the fish-man 
Hand out your fifteen cents. 
Potty McDorman, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Where We Used to Play 


Down by the garden gate, 
Where I use to live 

There stood the old date tree, 
Where we used to play. 


We had the mostest fun, 

With sis, Bob and John 

There shone the beautiful sunlight 
Where we used to play. 


We had many a party, 
Under the old date tree 
Our dolls seemed as happy as we did, 
Where we used to play. 
Mary TYERMAN 


Miss Shoninger 


urd and 


ey wish, 
1 insert- 
in place 
ntioned. 


My Home 


(Imaginative) 
My home is in the country 
Twelve miles away 
Where the water is blue 
And the birds sing true 
Where the sun shines bright 
And the moon sends light 
All over the prairie wide. 

RutH THACHER, Harrisonburg, Va. 


My Trip to Grandfather’s House 


(Founded on fact) 

I take a journey every summer 

Where the bees are humming : 
There I play 
And there J stay 

Where the grapes are coming. 
There the big. tall gate 
At night looks like a ghost 
There I wait and wait 
By the big, white post. 

Marcaret SHEEHY, Harrisonburg, Va. 


When I Love to Roam 


This is where I love to roam 
Up hill, down hill, all alone 
By the brook where the white foam 
Leaps up the bank when it hits a stone. 
In the cornfield where the rabbits play 
And in the meadow where the cows stay 
There I sit and watch the things 
There I stay till the dinner bell rings. 
Grorce Conrab, Harrisonburg, Va. 


oems 0 ‘ The Trees 
1 to the O beautiful trees 
> discus With beautiful leaves of many colors 
cynicism You look so fresh and pretty 
tk. We And O how those leaves do shine. 
; study” They look like the sun 
ty! We So bright and yellow 
“talk” But when the winter comes 
. ess and No longer you will be bright and gay. 
You will turn brown and whither 
s almost The snow will cover you up 
lass was And you will be warm. 
a poell. Euizaseta Boren, Harrisonburg, Va. 
e reader 
cpression The Sun and the Moon 
e to be This morning I arose at six o’clock 
h imi- It was still very dark, the moon was in the sky 
ug for The sun arose very . 
eling, The moon grew dim 





He sank down behind the hill and dale ™ 
He said, “I will come back another day.” 


Potty McDorman, Harrisonburg, Va. 


I think she is a sweet lady 
She looks as if she loves every one 
Sometimes I think she is the sweetest lady 
She has such a sweet tone. 
MARGARET BRANuM, Harrisonburg, Va. 


In Hamelin far across the sea 
There waz a rat scare there 
It was a wondrous sight to see 
For the rats were everywhere. 
Where the mayor sits there came a call 
It was loud and shrill 
He saw a slim man in the hall 
Who had come to kill 
The rats and mice with a trick so nice 
And with a very good will. 
MaArGArREtT GouLp, Harrisonburg, Va. 


I am glad that I’m a boy 
I don’t have to wash dishes 
I would rather feed hogs 
And play with frogs 
And on hot days catch fishes. 
Rosert Lisxey, Harrisonburg, Va. 


The lines quoted were conceived by pupils who had joy- 
fully followed a téacher’s leadership in reading and learning 
poems for a period of but five or six months. A large 
proportion of the day’s program was not given to thjs work, 
bur a real love for literature did form the keynote of the 
reading and language periods. The reading book was opened 
by the class with an anticipation resulting from a feeling 
that again the teacher was to lead them into pleasant 
paths. The language poem was received with the same 
joy. This atmosphere fertilized the child’s own thoughts 
until creativeness ultimately resulted. Such apprecia- 
tion must first result before anything but purely mechanical 
composition can develop. The pupil must be awakened 
to his own sensations of nature or story before he can per- 
ceive the happiness of seeing, listening, or telling others of 
the same. But the teacher who will touch the child spirit 


‘thus, need not fear the danger of the modern loss of im- 


agination among pupils, for she is leading them to the road 
where the eternal fire is kindled (the best literature of those 
who have not said, “As ochers do, so must I; I renounce, 
I am sorry for it, the dreams of my youth.”) For each 
day she will see that “a pupil is being trained in literarure 
in proportion as his spiritual and physical powers are being 
wrought out by the teacher and played upon until they 
permeate each other in all that he does and in all that he is 
— in all phases of his life. Unless what a pupil is, glows 
to the fingertips of his words, he cannot write. , 
Every man his own poet is the underlying assumption of 
every work of art and a work of art cannot be taught to a 
pupil in any other way than by making the same pupil a 
poet by getting him to discover himself.” 
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Doll’s Lullaby 






‘Laura .ROUNTREE SMITH 


Lul) a— i eeepeeee flberprinsien keeps 

Lull. a-—— by t—————  Diedeheomebe days 1 
To be sung as softly as possi to put 
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Close your eyes ; we“ 
Moth—— er 2S pieces 
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Rock a— bye 
While the lit tle 
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Doll Day 


Frances Greenman 


of school work, that call the flush of pleasure to chil- 
dren s faces, the sparkle of joy to- young eyes. A wise 
teac!.er is she who, “Somewhere back of memory,” 
keeps green the thoughts of, “What I loved in the golden 
days whea I was six or seven years old,” and who endeavors 
o put “pieces”’ of joy as often as feasible into the life of 
imary »cople — hours that belong to the children, hours 
that they thoroughly enjoy because they “catch the glad- 
ness” in ihem, hours when teacher — 


[' is the little surprises, the out-of-the-regular routine 


Don’t trv to give directions 
And attempt to make corrections 
Till he loses the connections — 


But dec: cs to — 


“Tet ’em be.” 


The more closely we study primary problems the more 
readily we concede that reading and writing and ’rithmetic 
gre not ai! the necessary branches of a First Grade educa- 
tion. We are often surprised at the lessons learned when 
ye “just play.” We are told that, “Happiness comes in 
pieces.” It is these “little pieces”’ that teachers scatter 
along through a school year that makes, in the end, a beauti- 
ful whole 

Usually Doll Day is associated with a program “ All about 
dolls,” ali the selections spoken or read are upon doll themes, 
but there is a happie: way, I believe, to utilize the hour 
when the children’s “‘ children”’ come to school, an hour of an 
informal nature that is not planned and rehearsed until all 
the gilt is worn off the “gingerbread.” 

But one must see such a spontaneous celebration, look into 
the starry eyes of little mothers and sense the heart-throbs 
oi happiness as expressed by every word and gesture of the 
participants, for a mere outsider cannot credit the satisfac- 
tion that such an afternoon brings into young lives. 

Happiness affects older folks according to their nature, but 
the child radiates joy when he feels it, exemplifying to the 
jullest the truism that “our feelings are the biggest part of 
is.” To those who still keep their Fairyland, though quite 
gown up outwardly, witnessing child joy is as vivid a delight 
sa summer sunset or a moonlit sea. 

And so it is really the “little pieces’”’ that count for more 
than can be told in such a small “book” as this. 

There are charming little talks that may be made as 
delightful as a story. For instance: The dolls of Bible 
Days, Doll Day in Japan, the various dolls the children 
other times have known: The wooden doll, rag doll, 
china doll, wax doll, the doll Laura Bridgeman sent to 
Helen Keller, and the happy times she had dressing and 
mdressing the doll that wore “truly clothes” and how “doll” 
was the first word spelled into Helen’s hand. Then there 
ae quaint old tales — one that relates to the first doll sent 
wet from England to the Plymouth colony, another the 
indian romance of Miss Tree, a long ago wooden “lady.” 
Possibly in many homes are ancient, well-loved dolls — 
kgacies handed down from former generations that, com- 
pated with dolls of the present day, make as quaint pic- 
lures as the fashion plates in a Godey’s Ladies’ Book — 
tat may be guests at a modern dolls’ party. 

But with little trouble a Doll Day, plain or elaborate, is 
essible in every school, and so far this year it has been our 

event. 

Seacher didn’t quite understand just how wonderful 

is “piece” seemed to the little folks until a small girl 

id, “I couldn’t hardly go to sleep last night thinking 
DOU to-day.” 1 

The boys? Three brought dolls, the others a favorite 
"y—bui they were intensely interested in the “visitors.” 

the <indergarten chairs were placed in a semi-circle; 
them sat all sorts of dolls in all stages of beauty and — 
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**I have six 
———  _ very good 
reasons for 
suggesting to 
my patients 
the use of 


Bay COLGATE’S” 





Cleans the teeth Retards the growth 
thoroughly without of decay germs. 
injurious chemicals. Delights ‘by its de- 
licious flavor — (a 
“medicine” taste 
does not necessarily 
mean efficiency.) 


Polishes them to 
natural whiteness 
without harmful grit. 


Corrects an acid Leaves the mouth 
condition of the wholesome and the 
mouth. breath pure. 


ND you—as a teacher—have the same 

six very good reasons both for using 

Colgate’s yourself and for recommending it to 

the children who like to “‘use what Teacher 

does.”’ At district and county meetings tooth 

brush drills and good teeth talks are becoming 
popular. One teacher writes us: 

“I had a few pupils give a tooth brush drill at 

the Court House for the County teachers. | 


distributed copies of how to conduct a drill.” 
(Name on request.) 


Before the term ends see that your little ones 
thoroughly understand the importance of the 
daily brushing so that they will not neglect it 


If you wish help for your work in Dental Hygiene — 
send your name and address, the name and district 
number of your school and the number of pupils under 
your direct care. Printed educational material will be 
sent free in which you will find further facts to enliven 
your hygiene talks. At present we cannot send trial 
tubes as formerly. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 80, 199 Fulton Street, New York 








: It does six things 
and does them well 


during the summer. x. 
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Turn WN xt 


Fate and Time Are Drafting, 
One Teacher in Six Every Year 


Every month there is a big new draft of Teachers by Sickness, | 


Accident and Quarantine. 

Every month this summer thousands of Teachers will be called 
upon to bear additional burdens of expense, at a time when there is no 
income to offset it. 

Thousands of Teachers will pay the penalty of unpreparedness, 
by having their plans ruined, their savings swept away and their next 
year’s work mortgaged. 


T. C. U. Teachers 
May Claim Exemption 


The Draft of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine has no terrors for 
the T.C. U. Teachers. They are able to claim exemption from severe 
financial loss by enrollment in the T. C. U. 

When your name is called, will you be prepared to claim T. C. U. 
exemption? It’s the only way to be safe, as thousands of Teachers will 
testify. 


This Teacher was Drafted by Sickness 
But Exempted by the T. C. U. 


An Ohio Teacher writes: “Accept my most sincere appreciation 
of your quick and willing settlement for my sickness during this summer 
vacation. I feel that every teacher should be a member of the T. C. U. 
The assistance came at a time when it was sorely needed and was 
heartily appreciated. 


This Teacher was Drafted by Accident 
But Exempted by the T. C. U. 


An lowa Teacher writes: I wish to express my thanks to the 
T. C. U. for its promptness and fairness in settling my claim for injuries 
received in an automobile accident. I also appreciated the sympathy 
which you offered and the interest you took in my case. 

Accidents are expensive, especially when occurring away from 


home, and the benefits of this insurance were gratefully received.” 


\_ This Teacher was Drafted by Quarantine 
But Exempted by the T. C. U. 


An Illinois Teacher writes: I wish to thank you most | 
heartily for the prompt and cheerful payment of my claim. | 


\ A number of my teacher friends have been interested 


“A 


“\ for quarantine. Many of them had never heard 
« of such an insurance before, and since my check 


has come, several have inquired more closely 


1 into your plan. 
in 


‘\ (not now protected) owes it to herself 
\ or himself to fully investigate the 

» a oe of enrollment in the 
7 T.C.U. No matter where you 

©. *. live or where you teach, 
ae NN sign the Coupon and send 

* it in for full information, 
“\ It places you under 

% no obligation what- 


° 
¢ 





* in knowing whether your company would really pay | 





ever. 


N 


What the T.C. U. 
Will Do for You 


Surely you must be interested in knowing what the 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters will do for you individu. 
ally. 


FIRST — It will pay you $50 a month, when you are disabled 
by Sickness or Accident. (It pays for days — weeks — or months 
whether your salary continues or not: For injury, for twelve months 
from date of disability; for sickness that confines you to the house, 
for six months.) 


SECOND — It will pay you $25 a month, for a period of illness 
that does not confine you to the house but keeps you from your work. 
This will pay your board while you get well and strong. You will not 
have to overtax your strength by returning to work before you should. 


THIRD — It will pay you Operation Benefits, in addition 
to other Benefits, after policy has been in force one year. 


FOURTH — It will pay you a Hospital Benefit 
crease in monthly sick benefits for two months when y: 
in an established hospital. 


yf 20% in- 


ure confined 


FIFTH — It will pay you $11.67 a week, when y 
tined, so that your salary is stopped. This insures yo 


ire quaran- 
income, 


SIXTH —It will pay you Benefits, instead of monthly In 


demnities, if you prefer. 


SEVENTH —- It will pay you for Accidental Loss of — 


In the Annual In the Annual Insurance 
First Increase First inerease after fifth 
Year for five years year Year forfiveyears year 
....- $1,000 $100.00 $1,500 One hand $500 00 $750 
100.00 1,500 i 
: 5 50 
100.00 1,500 One foot . 500 ( ‘ 


100.00 1,500 Oneeye.. 333 500 


Insurance 
after fifth 


Life 
Both hands .1,000 
Both feet . . . 1.000 
Both eyes . .1,000 


\. Teacher's Casualty Underw*iters 
\. 518T.C.U., Bldg., 


Lincoln, Ne ‘vraska 
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otherwise ; there were dolls clad in wonderful array, dolls 
in calico, baby dolls, china dolls, big dolls, little dolls and 
two but a scant inch or so.in length; but the prettiest 


‘ht was the “mothers” fluttering around the chairs like 
gown-ups at a Baby Show. 

The long kindergarten table was bravely set for the feast, 
gith candles, decorated napkins and eatables. The children 
prought plates from their toy tea-sets and the “school” 
fringed small, tissue paper squares for napkins; a gorgeous 
pouguet, that never grew on land or by any sea, occupied 
the center of the table. 

Just before serving refreshments we had a short chat 
sbout “manners,” selected a host and — vide one child — a 
Whoster,” then the “mothers” fluttered up to the chairs, 
each took her “child” on her lap and the party was launched. 
The boys were waiters, passing the small napkins, plates 


Cuno! 



















off 





Rock ing 
As sofily as possible, 


almost a whisper 
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and “eats.” Informal conversation was urged and while 
the feast. was in progress one “lady” dropped her plate, 
but she knew that “excuse me” was correct and said it, 
though her face rivaled the scarlet hue of a rambler rose. 

As to the refreshments — they may be very simple: Na- 
biscoes and lemonade, or fancy cakes and tiny sandwiches, 
or candy and cookies; but whatever is served this idea is 
pertinent — that it is for dolls, and therefore must be 
“doll size” in doll size dishes. 

The pretty picture the children and their dolls presented 
was a pleasure to those who “looked in” on Doll Day and 
though the leave-taking, when bidding the host and hostess 
adieu, was in some instances amazing and funny, yet one 
felt that when the lessons learned that afternoon need to be 
put intc practice at a truly party, the children will be better 
prepared because of Doll Day. 
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Seasonal Programs IX 
Alice E. Allen 


In Flower Language 


The following June exercise is arranged in two parts — either of 
which may be given alone, if so desired. Both together will form a 
suitable closing-day program for, the younger grades. 

A pretty march should be arranged for the Trumpet-Flowers and 
Yellow Lilies, in which all the flowers may take part if space permits. 
Any familiar dril] may be used for the “Flower Welcome,” with long 
ropes of flowers which the children hold in both hands. A pretty dance 
to gay music may follow “Ring-a-Ring of Roses.” . Other special 
features may be introduced. The flower meanings used have been 
chosen as those best adapted to little children. But June may add as 
many flower-names to her Roll-Call as seems best. These flowers 
may come forward like the others, give their meaning, and tell a 
pretty flower-legend, or give a suitable recitation or song. 

Characters needed are June, a number of boys’as the Trumpet- 
Flowers; same number of girls as Yellow Lilies; (boys carry golden- 
paper trumpets and girls golden-paper bells) several Roses to take the 
different parts assigned; several as Wistaria Blossoms; several Irises 
with small flags; several Sweet Peas, with colored paper wings; and 
a few white Poppies. 

Most of the recitations and songs of this exercise are complete by 
themselves, and may be given separately, if so desired. 


Part I — A Welcome to June 
(All the Flowers are arranged attractively on stage, awaiting 
June’s coming) 
The Reason 
Yellow Lilies (meaning “‘gaiety,’’ come forward ringing bells) 
One recites) 
Trumpet Flower’s a trumpet, 
I’ve a golden bell — 
Any reason for it, 
Can you tell? 


All the Lilies "(swinging bells) 
Trumpet Flower’s a trumpet, 
Lily has a bell, 
Just when June is coming 
To foretell. 


A Flourish of Trumpets 
Trumpei Flowers (meaning “fame,” coming forward with a 
flourish of trumpets) 
With a flare and a flourish of trumpets, 
The color of afternoon sun, 
The trumpet flower proudly announces 
To-day, the coming of one 


Whom the sunbeams know; brighter and brighter 
They glow as they tell of her fame; 

Whom the breezes love; sweeter and sweeter 
They grow as they whisper her name. 


All the Flowers (while Trumpet Flowers blow irumpeis and 
Lilies ring belts) 
With*a blare and a flare and a flourish, 
Till¥owers to the rollickmg tune 


Lift high their colors, and chorus 
“She’s coming — the fair princess Jun: 


A Flower Welcome 
(Music — Old Hymn Tune — ‘‘ Christmas’ 
Wistaria Blossoms (meaning “Welcome, fair stranger!” 
coming forward with long ropes of flowers) 
Wistaria twines her purple blooms 
In many a bright festoon, 
Above the garden-paths to say — 
“Welcome, fair stranger June! 
Welcome, fair stranger June!”’ 


(June enters — all Flowers face her — Wistaria Blossoms 
offer her festoons, with graceful courtesies.) 


Then every little blossom trips 
On tips of silken shoon, 
And dips a courtesy, and cries — 
“Welcome, fair stranger June! 
Welcome, fair stranger June!”’ 


(Wistaria Blossoms give pretty flower-drill with ropes of 
flowers. At close, they may heap them in June’s arms 


What I Heard 
June (coming forward, at close of Drill) 
I heard the sound of dancing, 
As down the hills I came; 
I heard gay little voices 
I thought they called my name 


So sweet the sound, like petals 
A-falling in bright showers, 

So fleet like sunbeams tripping 
Across the morning hours — 

So sweet, so fleet — I wonder 
Could it have been the flowers? 


Flowers (in soft chorus-recitation) 
Flowers of all hues 
Do laugh in the gale, 
Sparkle with dews, 
And dance o’er hill and dale! 
— Adapted from Monigomery 
J ack-in-the-Pul pit (while all flowers nod to June) 
Flowers preach to us if we will hear! 
— Christina G. Rossetti 


Ring-a-Ring of Roses 
Flowers (circling about June) 
All (in sing-song like old tune) 
Ring-a-ring of roses — 
A world brimful of posies — 
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College. 










The National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
was cstablished in 1886 as the Chicago Kindergarten 
Miss Elizabeth Harrison, author and prominent 
educator, is its president. 
garten training schools and one of the oldest. 





ings. 


It is the largest of the Kinder- 


Elementary College 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods, undergraduate and 
advanced. Credit applied toward diploma. 


Dormitories on College grounds, with delightful surround- 
Chicago offers many social advantages—parks, play- 
grounds, bathing beaches, churches, libraries, theatres, cencerts. 


Opportunity afforded to attend sessions of International 
Kindergarten Union Convention held in Chicago, June 24-30. 


For Illustrated announcement of Summer School address 
Box 31, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 






and 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 17 to August 9 


Practice School. 








nger!” 


First 


All 


Second 
ISSOMS - 


All 


Bird 


bes of 


In the days of long ago, 
Each upon her stalk, 

Very clear and kind and low, 
Every flower could talk. 


Ring-a-ring of roses — 
A’ world brimful of posies — 

When the days are long and fair, 
And the nights are sweet, 
Flowers here and flowers there, 

Still those tales repeat 


Ring-a-ring of roses — 
A world brimful of posies — 
If your heart is like a bird’s, 
Very young and gay. 
You can understand the words 
That the flowers say. 


(Part I closes with a dainty flower-dance to any appropri- 


ale music - 


- led by June.) 


Part Il — The School of Flowers 


(Flowers all cluster eagerly about June, as they make their 


request ) 
All 


Wild Rose 


June, dear June, will you let us do 
Something that children do? 

Will you let us go to school to you 
Just for an hour or two? 


A Wish 


Once I clambered up the side 

Of a little schoolhouse and peeped in the window; 
What did I see? 

Laddies and lassies 

All going to classes, 


uery 


Saying their lessons — twice one, two and three — 


So happy I wished that a child I could be! 


Flowers 









June, dear June, if you'll Jet us do 
Something that children do, 

In flower language, pretty and true, 
Our secrets we’ll tell to you 


Jack-in-the-Pul pit 


Our mieanings shall in words be told, 
We'll whisper legends new and legends old. 


Ring the Bells 
June (laughing) 
Bluebells, bluebells, ring the bells 
In your slender towers; 
June is going to have a school 
For the little flowers 


Bluebells (meaning “constancy,” ringing bells, while children 
clap their hands) 
The bluebells ring 
One little air — 
The sweetest music 
Anywhere - 
One word that’s in itself a tune - 
Ring, Bluebells, ring — ’tis June, June, JUNE! 


The Flower’s School 
Flowers (all marching two and two, and taking places as if in 
school) 
In the field and garden, 
While the hours are cool, 
Wearing colors fresh and fair, 
Flowers come to school. 


(Swaying in pretty dance.) 


First, they dance a little 
To the breezy tune 
Of a boboliak and then 
Lessons say to June 


The First Lesson 


June (to all the Flowers) 
What means “Yes” in flower-language? 


Flowers To touch a flower to the lips, they say; 
June What means “No”’ in flower-language? 
Flowers To pick off a petal and cast it away. 
And if we mean “I” to the right we bend; 
But if we mean “ You” to the left, dear friend. 
June Are you glad of June’s caress? 


Flowers (touching flower to lips) 
All the flowers say, “Yes, yes, yes!” 
June Do you want June soon to go? 
Flowers (picking off petal and casting ut away) 
All the flowers say, “‘No, no, no!”’ 


Don’t Tell 


Three Roses (come forward and stand, a full-blown Rose; 
with a Bud on each side) 
Two little buds, and one full-blown rose 
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Mean “Secrecy,” as every flower knows; 
Crimson, white, or color of shell, 
One rose and two buds say, “ Please don’t tell!” 


Roll-Call 


June (with a bright-colored book for her “ Roll,’’ checking off 
names with a pencil to match) . 


Now, Clover, Daisy, Buttercup, 
As yellow as the oriole, 

And all you other flowers, speak up, 
In answer to June’s roll. 


(Calls) Tulip, Pink, Honeys ckle, Rose! 


I Love You 


Tulip, Pink, Honeysuckle, and Rose (come forward) 
Tulip, Pink, and Honeysuckle, 
On his frame above, 
With the fragrant crimson Rose, 
All mean Love. 


(Bend to right for “I”; stand straight for “love”; and 
bend to left for you.’’) 
To the right we sway — that’s “1”; 
Straight — that’s Love so true; 
Left — that’s ““You”” —and so we say 
“T Love You!” 


What the Flowers Say 


(As June calls each Flower, it comes forward, gives its mean- 
ing, and recites, as follows.) 


Heliotrope I mean “Devotion,” or “I turn to thee!” 


June’s steps leave golden sunbeams 
Along the chilly slope, 

From June my buds take color 
And tenderness and hope; 

Always I turn to greet her — 
The purple Heliotrope. 


Mignonette I mean “ Your qualities surpass your charms!” 


Your eyes are a pair of twin bluets, 
The sunbeams get caught in your hair, 
The sweet clover-tips with the red of your lips 
Can’t even begin to compare. 


So young and so fair and so winsome, 
The roses climb up in your arms, 
Yet you, June, yourself — you dear little elf — 
Are even more sweet than your charms! 
Pansy Imean “Thoughts.” 
“Your thoughts must be sweet, little Pansy,” 
Said June to a pansy blue, ry 
“They are,” said the flower, a smile on her face, 
“For always I’m thinking of you!” 


The Daisy means, “I will think of it!” 


_ June Now, morning, night and noon, 
What do you think of, Daisy dear? 
Of what could I think — but JUNE? 


Buttercups "mean “Riches.” 
Who first, discovered — fairies or witches — 
That every buttercup means “riches’’? 
June, you are wealthy as Midas of old, 
Your pockets are full of butt --cupfgold! 


White Rosebud. jl meant] Girlhood.” 
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I’m just a bud 

As young as can be, 
And that is why 

The June likes me. 


For she’s young too, 
With much to learn, 

That’s why we to 
Each other turn. 


Dear June, when you 
Are older grown, 

And I — a rose — 
Am fully blown, 


We ll be such friends 
Whate’er the weather, 
Remembering we 
, Were girls together! 


White Clover and Forget-me-not 


Clover I mean ‘‘ Think oi me! 


Forget-me-not And I, “‘Forget-me-not!”’ 
Clover 
The little white clover, 
So small is she; 
She whispers to June, 
“Please think of me!’ 


Forget-me-not 
And Forget-me-not calls 
From her sheltered spot, 
“Tm very tiny — 
Forget-me-not!” 
June 
O little white clover, 
So sweet you are, 
And blue forget-me-not, 
Like a siar, 
You’re very tiny, 
And yet — and yet — 
Your color and fragrance, 
Could June forget? 


Four-Leaf Clover 


June 


I mean “‘ Be mine!”’ 


June saw a four-leaf clover — 
The little good-luck sign, 
“You can always wish, and get your 
I suppose.” said she. 


Four-Leaf Clover 


“T get my wish,” laughed the Clover 


For thirty days divine, 


For I wish for you — why wont you 


The whole year round be mine?’ 


Larkspur I mean “Laughter.” 

Sing a song of larkspur, 
BJue as morning-skies; 

Scarcely can you tell them 
From the butterflies; 

Only, if you listen 
Sunrise — and just after — 

You can hear the silvery peals 
Of their happy laughter. 


Peony I mean “Bashiulness.” 


I'm such a great, big ener Peony, 


With petals pink, 
(Continued on page 380) 


vish, 
“How fine!’ 


June, 
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yALF SICK, HALF WELL 


In the Spring the depressing condition 
call Spring fever often runs 
families and neighborhoods. 
trough hard-to-describe state 
gf poor health probably means that you 
oded and anemic. 
gets thinner, low vitality falls 
\ppetite becomes poorer. 
half-sick, Spring-tired con- 
hat splendid course of medicine 
arsapariila, to fortify the whole 
iron, to ironize and make rich 
l’s Pills to rouse the liver to 
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WANTED 


Man and Wife 


with Teaching Experience 
to Travel During 


Summer Vacation 
Salary to Start and all 


railroac: fare paid. 


Positions are in sales field along 
aschoo!l line, and offer splendid 
opportunity for advancement to 


EXECUTIVE POSITION 
formationof both. Address, S. J. 
Gilfillan, Dept. S,Garland Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Give full i: 





Pastel 


—— SEND FOR —— 


Samples and Color Charts of 


GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS 


— Pressed — Wax 
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SCHOOL? ” CRAYONS 


FOR Edyc a WORK 
— COLO 





“CRAYOLA” 


Put up in metal-slide tray and 
tuck boxes. 


Packed in assortments of six to 
twenty-four colors to the box. 


Binney & Smith Co. 


81 Fulton St. New York 














ENTERTAINMENTS 


ialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
ues, Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 


PLAYS 1 
Songs, Shad 
Entertainme ¢ 


gf 





®echer 5}, 
T. 8. DENIs@ 


“otion So: 
v Plays, "fab 


fared ages and occasions. |New 


ree. Every 


ald have one. |°r" 
tions. 
$1.25. Postpaid. 
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». 
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Llustrated Songs, Pantomime 
leaux, Pantomimes, Special 
Books, for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 

Make-\'p Goods, etc. 

















A Study of Poetry 
(Continued from page 285) 


mean by “children of the flaring 
hours”? Would whether or no be 
correct in prose? Explain “of lofty 
mien.” 

Eighth stanza Why is the Celandine 
a “prophet of delight and mirth”? 
Define «unrequited, herald, ensuing. 
Name as many as possible of the 
“mighty band” of flowers to follow 
the Celandine. Define behove. 

Write a little composition about 
Yellow Wild Flowers, another about 
The Wild Flowers I Like Best. Read 
“Golden Glories,” by Christina G. 
Rossetti. 

Doubtless “To the Small Celandine” 
is a rather difficult poem for the very 
youngest pupils, but primary children 
of some maturity can easily be in- 
terested in such a study. 


Beside wet Sea 


I found two children standing 
Beside the breaking sea; 

I asked the two to tell me 
The things that they could see. 





“T see the rainbow shining 
In every crested whirl; 
I see the white gulls flashing, 
Bright clouds and shells of pearl.” 


“And you?” L asked the other. 
She gazed down at the sand; 
‘“*There’s nothing here to look at 
But water and some land.” 


They stood beside each other, 
Yet they were worlds apart; 

The one child saw but with her eyes, 
The other, with her heart. 


I found two children playing 
Upon the warm beach-sand; 
And one was listening to the sea, 

The other dug in sand. 


“What do you hear?” I asked them. 
“I hear where music wells 

From swell and lull and billow, 
And distant deep-sea bells.” 


“T don’t hear that,” the other said, 
And pushed away her toys; 

“The waves came tumbling in so loud 
I can’t hear for the noise.” 


Our ears are made for hearing, 
And do their useful part; 
But it is best to listen 
With both our ears and heart. — Sel. 





Teachers W: nted 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of positions are to be filled at from 
$1100 to $1800; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. 0220, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions open and giving many 
sample examunation questions, which will 
be sent free of charge. 


or 


“Give Me Liberty 
Give Me Death” 


Patrick Henry’s words at 
a critical time in Amer- 
ica’s history are an in- 
spiration today in this 
hour of danger. His 
stirring oration 
should be studied 


by every pupil. 
With over 100 great poems and prose 
selections it makes 


The 101 Famous Poems 


a book that every teacher and pupil needs, 
especially in war time. Also con- 







tains Declaration of Independence, 
Only Gettysburg Address, Letter to Mrs. 
q 5c Bixby, etc. 
siainales A book you should have; handy 


in ocket size; photo and date of 
aaa Birth, etc., of each author. 

The Cable Co.,, 1201 Cable Bidg., Chicago 
— oe oe ee 


DURiNG YOUR VACATION 


LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL t 
Draw ing -— Painting 








Be a Magazine, Newspaper or Com- 
mercial Illustrator; Cartoonist; paint in 
Water colors or oil. Facinating, lucra- 
tive work. Let usdevelop your talent. 
Restful change for summer, improves 
your time. Free Scholarship Award. 
Send today for full particutars and 


Illustrated Art Manual FREE, 
FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, - Studio 505, Omaha, Neb. 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture phy a week, Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can write them We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize offer. CHICAGO PHOTO~ 
PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 Y-5, Chicago 


EARN MORE 








An Unusual Opportunity to 
Increase Your Income, 





Superintendents, Principals and Teachers can 
increase their annual incomes by engag- 
ing with us in educational work during 
the vacation months. Only three or four 
from each state will be engaged, to represent 
PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS, EW EDITION 
during the coming summer. Applications wil 
be accepted in the order received, provided 
your qualifications meet our requirements. 

nd for free booklet and details. Address 


SCHOOL METHODS CO., Inc. 
Dept.C, 59 East Madison St., Chicago, Ml. 














1 can improve your omnia 
build up your strength—fill 
out your neck, chest, etc. 

I KNOW I can; because 
I have helped over 35,000 
women gain 10 to 35 pounds. 





One pupil writes: «One| 
year ago I weighed onl 
We pounde-coy 1 boa) 
126, and oh, I feel so 
|well and so rested!” 





| 


Ican a you attain your 
proper weight. In your room. 
Without drugs. By scientific, 
natural methods such as your 
eco approves. 
you only realized how 

surely, how easily, how inex- 
pens'vely your weight can be 
increased, I am certain you 
would write me at once. 

Tell me your faults of health or figure. 

I respect your confidence and I willsend you my book- 
let, free, showing you how to stand and walk correctly. 


Susanna Cocroft 




















Dept. 45, 624 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
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(Continued from page 328) 


That I’m the bashful one among the flowers, 


You’d never think. 


But when I try to speak, my tongue 
Feels thick as plush, 

And when June s.riles at me — so sweet 
Just see me blush! 


Nasturtium 
I am a Nasturtium, 
I say without egotism, 
I’m popular this year — 
For I mean PATRIOTISM! 


Peppermint I mean “warmth of feeling.” 


The peppermint, the peppermint, 
A fiery chap am I; 
I live down in the marshes, 
I’m very smart and spry; 
That I’ve a warmth of feeling, 
I fully guarantee, 
But if you re doubtful of my word, 
Just tread on me — and see! 





Spearmint 
The Spearmint is a Sel¢ier, 
A-wearin’ of the green; 
As well prepared for battle 
As many that you’ve seen — 
Should any stealthy foe come near — 
I'll quickly draw my little spear. 


Iris Iris means “A Message. 
“T’ve a message,” cries Iris, 


I don’t want to brag; 
But I have been chosen — 
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My steps never lag — 
To travel the valley 
And climb up the crag, 
And raise everywhere, 
My bright little Flag! 
(Lift Flags) 


Periwinkle and Syringa We mean “ Memories. 


The pertwinkles — starry white, 
Are memories — each one; 
The sweet syringa-blossoms 
Like snow and sun, 
Are woven ot half forgotten tunes 
And scents and sounds of other Jun 


Sweet Peas We mean “Farewell.”’ 


The sweet peas are chosen 
Of all the sweet things, 
To carry the June 
Away on their wings; 
But al] summer long 
The fragrance of her 
They'll keep, stored away, 
In faint lavender! 


All the Flowers (softly recite, while Sweet Peas take places\~ 
half on each side of June — ready to bear her away) 


At Twilight 
The shadows of the evening hours 
Fa]l from the darkening sky, 
Upon the fragrance of the flowers 
The dews of evening lie.— Procte 





(Sing) 
Now, the day is over, 
Night ‘s drawing nigh, 
(Continued on page 335) 
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SUGGESTION TO WOMEN 


o Are ‘‘Just Ready to Drop’’ 


When you are “juts ready to drop,” 


yen you fec! so weak that you can hardly 
, yourse!' about — and because you 
: not slepi well, you get up as tired- 
¢ next ™ ning, as when you went to 
i vou need help. You can get it just 
irs. Maxwell did. She says: 
“| keep house for my little family of 
v, and became completely run-down. 
was weak, nervous, and could not sleep; 
wily was unable to do my housework. 
Viend asked me to try Vinol. I did 
sand improved rapidly. It toned up 
wsystem, | regained my strength, am no 
met nervous, sleep well, and do all my 
ysework.”” Mrs. J. C. Maxwell, Mont- 
pmery, Ala 
There is no secret about Vinol. It owes 
ssuccess to beef and cod liver peptones, 
m and manganese peptonates and 
bmous body-building and strength-creat- 
pg tonics. 
So many letters like the above are con- 
pully coming to our attention, that we 
ely offer to return the money paid for 
jnol in every case where it fails to give 
wlisfaction. For sale at the leading drug 
woes everywhere. Trial Sample Free. 
Chester Kent & Co., Boston Mass. 











DIXON’S BEGINNERS 


omy proportions of Dixon’s Beginners 
willappea!to all teachers, whether interested 
} indrawing or writing. It rests the tired hand 
ofthe child, well as being of great help to 
f the teacher. 
Send 16 cents in stamps for full length sam- 
i plesof this and other school pencils. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 
| JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Established 1827 


HOTOPLAYS WANTED 


write them. We show 
Box 175, C-20, Chicago. 











Me prices pai ‘ou can 


tow. Rex Pub ts hers, 





TEACHERS’ HELPS 


isiest and quickest way to 
display pictures, chacts, etc., in 
classrooms is to use 












Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads, Steel Points. 

— Push-less Hangers, ‘he Hanger 
with a Twist, for framed pictures, 
C mirrors, etc. At Stationery, 
Hardware, Drug and Photo 
Canna oP! ly Stores. 
Canada 13c. Samples and Booklet Free. 


Write 
i, MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“O dear! 








Class Pins 


AL, Either pin ii\ustrated madewith any Sletters 
ind 2 figures, one o¢ two colors enamel, 
. Silverplate 15¢ ea., $1.50 doz. Sterling 
fj ‘liver, 30% ea., $3.00 doz. Over 350 
‘active designs in our 1918 catalog. 
Write today for free copy. High grade Ping 
and Rings—College, High School, Society. 


man BROS, CO, 







N° 3529 





















PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 



















437 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. ¥. 








What can lambkins do 

All the keen night through? 
Nestle by their woolly mother, 
The careful ewe. 


What can nestlings do 
In the nightly dew? 


Till day breaks anew. 

If in field or tree 

There might only be 

Such a warm, soft sleeping place 


Found for me! 
— Christina Rossetti 


At Sleepy Time 


the little Tin Soldier cried, 
marched this whole day long, 


“T’ve 


And my legs are far from strong. 


It certainly can’t be right 
To expect a veteran like myself 
Te stand on guard all night.” 


The little Toy Horse, in great distress, 
Called: ‘‘Who will attend to me? 

I want to be put in my nice neat stall, 
And be given some oats for tea. 


To-day at my fastest trot; 
And now I am lying upside down 
With my harness tied in a knot.” 


Cried Jack-in-a-box, 
bounced 
Till I’m quite worn out to-night; 


And fasten the roof down tight?” 
“I’m hoarse as a crow!” 
Dog; 

‘“‘T’m tired!” 
“We are all of us that,” 
Jack, 


“And we need some rest and sleep. 


And shut up our eyes quite tight. 
And settle us all for the night?” 


But Mother it was who put them up 
In a row on the nursery shelf; 
For never a word the Master heard — 
He was fast asleep himself! 
— Ellen Manley, 











Sleep beneath their mother’s wing 


Though my gun is heavy and hard to hold, 


“And now I should like to take some rest; 


“T’ve been to the market-town and back 


“T’ve jumped and 
Will somebody please shut up my house, 
said the Barking 


sighed the Woolly Sheep; 
cried Jumping 


“We should like to go to our beds at once, 


Will our dear little Master please to come 


in Little Folks 





Efficiency increased 50 per cent by a scientific 
course in Primary Methods by Correspon- 
dence. Desirable openings suggested. 


DO YOU WANT YOUR SALARY INCREASED? 


The Nelle Training School, Box 266, Johnson City, Tenn. 





TEACHERS: 
Library paste 12c per quart. 


known brands. Send 50c for formula. 















50c. and $1.00 at_druggists. 


Equal to well 
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Telling the Time 
in the Dark 


AR up above New York’s 

throngs at night the Metropol- 

itan Clock Tower looks exactly 
like an Ingersoll Radiolite watch 
seen in the dark. 


Its figures and hands are illumi- 
nated with hundreds of electric 
lights. It shows the time clearly 
for miles. 


The dial is 346 ft. above the side- 
walk. The minute hand is 17 ft. 
long and weighs 1000 lbs. The 
hour hand is 13 ft. 4 in. long and 
weighs 800 lbs. The numerals 
are 4 ft. long. 


This clock cost $100,000; but it 
stays in the same place. The 
Ingersoll Radiolite watch, which 
tells the time just as brilliantly in 
the dark, costs only $2.25 — and 
you can carry it anywhere. 





Sa tese ug 


S&S. PAT.- OFF. 


Real radium in the substance on 
the hands and figures makes them 
glow in the dark like a filament in 
an electric bulb. Like the watch, 
the glow is guaranteed. 


There is no Radiolite but an Ingersoll Radiolite 
Ingersoll Radiolite $2.25 (in Canada 
$2.50!. The regular Ingersoll . with 
radium-luminous hgures and hands. 


Waterbury Radiolite $4.50 (in Can- 
ada $4.50). Jeweled. small, stylish, sturdy: 
the watch people want 


ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO 
New York Boston Chicago 
San Francisco Montreal 


$250 Ingersoll 


Two-in-One 
(In Canada $2.75) 











W. B. McFarland, E. Las Vegas, New Mexico 
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TALKING TOGETHER 


Address Epitor, Primary Epvucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Secretary Lane’s Appeal 


No appeal can be made that is too strong for the agri- 
cultural needs of the country, and in meeting the situation 
teachers can be of the greatest po sible help both in them- 
selve and through their pupils But perhaps elementary 
and primary teachers need a word of cauticn Jest their zeal 
carry them too far. It would be nothing short of disaster 
at th’s moment — disaster quite equa! to real famine — 
if the quantity or the quality of the education we give to 
our children is lowered in the least. On the contrary, this 
is the time for bringing it to greater efficiency, for our future 
as a nation will depend upon the measure of education we 
can give our boys and girls now. So read this appeal of 
Secretary Lane carefully and do not be rushed into rash 
and unconsidered action. 

“Ton’t close the schools; use them to the maximum 
capacity,” says Secretary of the Interior Lane in approv- 
ing a statement just issued by the Bureau of Education 
of his department, wherein is presented the Government’s 
need of the schools in war time as seen by those in Wash- 
ington charged with the conduct of the war. 

The statement says: “The entire spirit of the Admin- 
istration in Washington is,and has been from the beginning 
that the war should in no way be used as an excuse for 
giving the children of the country any less education, in 
quantity or quality, than they otherwise would have had. 
Both the present demands of the war emergency and the 
prospective demands of the necessary readjustments in- 
evitably to follow emphasize the need of providing in full 
measure for the education of all the people.” 

Regarding elementary schools the statement says: “There 
appears to be nothing in the present or prospective war 
emergency to justify curtailment in any respect of the 
sessions of the elementary schools, or of the education of 
boys and girls under 14 years of age, and nothing which 
should serve as an excuse for interference with the pro- 
gressive development of the schoo] system. Teachers and 
pupils should be encouraged to find ways of performing 
in the schools some service having war value, such as ac- 
tivities connected with the Junior Red Cross, war garden 
work, Boy Scouts, war thrift work, and the like. Oppor- 
tunities should be found to introduce into the school ac- 
tivities having real educational value, which at the same 
time link up the public schools with the ideals of service 
and self-sacrifice actuating our people, and bring home to 
the consciousness of teachers, pupils and parents the es- 
sential unity of the nation in this great crisis.” 

As to the Government’s need of high school students, 
Secretaries Baker and Daniels point out that “the Army 
and Navy do not want, and cannot use boys under eighteen 
years of age, nor boys nor men of any age who are not strong 
and well-developed physically. So far as the Army and 
Navy are concerned, there is nothing more important that 
the schools can do than to keep going at full capacity, and 
at the same time to emphasize in every possible way their 
w rk in physica] education. High school boys will render 
the best service of which they are capable by remaining 
in school until completi ‘n of the high school course.” 

Agricultural labor is emphasized as the most immediate 
possibility for high school boys. “It can not be too 
st ongly urged, however,” says the statement, “that each 
pupil’s case should be considered individually and that 
no pupils be excused from school for this purpose, except 
with the written consent of the parents to accept specified 
employment for a definite term under responsible super- 
vision by tke school or ky other approved agencies of the 
conditions of employment.” 

Civil Service officials are equally emphatic in their state- 
ments that nothing can be gained by shutting: down the 
school or curtailing schoo! facilities, but they suggest that 


since civil service positions have been filled by 
ers from commercial and industrial houses 
drawing teachers from the schools, the 
undoubtedly render a much needed service 
classes to train stenographers, typewriters 
secretaries. 
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Enlargement of Sch: 
Opportunities 


The New England State Officers of Ed 
have been in conference in this city discussi 
created by the war, recently made public : 
statement of their views: 

“The great war has deprived the nations « 
millions of their youth. The responsibility f 
and the serving of the democracy of the futur 
upon those now at school. 

“This situation requires that the work in our public 
schools be so related to our country’s needs as to make 
the boys and girls capable in the work of reorganization 
that awaits them. The schools must secure and retain 
teachers who will be able to lead, and pupils must be kept 
in school for a longer period. 

“Tt is important that we increase the emphasis that 
has been given to the subjects that deal with ideals of con- 
munity and national welfare, and international relation. 
ships. To this end the schools should utilize such exis. 
ing motives as will assist in developing these ideals. 

“Teachers and public must be made aware of the 
patriotic importance and dignity of the school. This 
involves on the part of the public an increased financial 
support commensurate with the increased demands. 

“We must resist every temptation to shorten the schod 
year, and to release children before these ideals have be- 
come firmly established. 

“Tt is no time for retrenchment in education, nor for 
a lowering of edueational standards. Child-labor te- 
strictions and school-attendance regulations, secured alter 
years of struggle, must be safeguarded and _ protected. 
Any opportunity for the proper training of children lost 
now to children involves risk to the success of the democ- 
racy that is to be.”’ — Boston Globe. 
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The matter of food production is one of 
portance to our people, our troops and our 
must produce not only our usual supplies of |: 
must feed a large part of the world. Just 2 
this war from no selfish motive, but for the 
mankind, so, also, we must be unselfish in the i 
of everyday life and take care to make proc: 
highest degree our broad acres and fertile 
task of the farmer is the oldest in the histor 
it is at the very foundation of our national |i 
zation.: 

At the beginning of our second year of the 
ourselves sorely strained to find an available 
supply of Jabor to work properly our farms 
the harvest which we so greatly need. The 
naval forces have drawn many away from th: 
still other thousands have gone to the cities 
those great industries which have been so ‘* mendously 
stimulated and enlarged by the demand for war supplies 
of all kinds. There is still available, however,.a gre 
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supply of 'abor for work on the farms. It is to be found 
in the boys and young men of the country who are as yet 
yo young to shoulder a rifle but who readily can be trained 


y fight for their country with the hoe and plow. Much 
gf the success of our next harvest must depend upon these 

. 
= zly, there has been formed under the New York 
State Foo.’ Commission, the New York State Boys Work- 
ing Reserve, which is co-operating with the United States 
Boys Working Reserve to organize and enroll the boys 
of the Staie for work on the farms, to see that they are 
witably ei xployed and to supervise and observe the con- 
ditions uncer which they are permitted to work. 

Now. 1 :crefore, I, Charles S. Whitman, Governor of the 
State of !.cw York. do thereby call upon the young men 
and boys «* the State, between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
me,who «re not engaged otherwise in work of pressing 
seed in th: defense of our country, to enroll in the New York 
State Boys Working Reserve and to signify their willing- 
ness to accept employment on the farms during the coming 
gason. 1 desire to impress upon them that by enrolling 
and accepting employment of such vital importance at 
this me, ‘hey are performing a patriotic service to their 
country not only aiding in the production of food, but 


¢rengthening their bodies and increasing their own general 
well-being. 

[ do further call upon the public school authorities to 
aid in every way this movement which should have the 
hearty support of all. Private individuals, organizations 
and societies, also, can be of assistance in forwarding the 
work. 

To fail to utilize our Jand to produce its greatest yield 
yould harm only ourselves and would benefit only our enemy. 
As loyal sons of America and patriotic citizens, we must 
doour utmost for the common good of all. 





Pupils Must Know About the 
War 


A new study, “What every American school pupil should 
know about the war,’’ was tentatively added to the 
curricula of the public schools in New York City, when 
the board of education formally approved a committee 
report providing for the preparation of a syllabus out-. 
ining the new course for every grade from primary to high 
school. 
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Determined to stamp out pro-Germanism in the New 
York schools and to counteract the dissemination of 
“kultur” the plan as decided upon, provides that no boy 
or girl shall be promoted or graduated unless they show 
the required proficiency listed for their particular grade. 
This means that each pupil must know, among other things, 
the cause of the world war, why the United States entered 
the conflict on the side of the Allies, and the main prin- 
ciples for which this Government is fighting. 

A recent test involving twenty simple questions re- 
garding the war, propounded to 186 high school pupils, 
showed 44 per cent of the answers incorrect. The same 
questions, put to 31 school superintendents, brought 34 
percent of wrong replies. 

It is hoped that, once the new system is started, there 
will be a demand for it all over the country. Having this 
in mind, an effort will be made to standardize the lessons 
and the aid of the bureau of public information or some 
similar official body in Washington may be sought. 

- Sel. 


Trench Torches 
M. B. G. 


During January many of the schools of the Middle West 
were closed a great portion of the time on account of a 
shortage of fuel. Theintense cold and deep snows made 
skating and even coasting impossible, so that many of the 
pupils were eager to meet, now and then, at the Y.W.C.A. 
or other places which were heated, to work on various forms 
of labor for the comfort of the soldiers. In addition to 
knitting, work on surgical dressings, making and filling pil- 
lows from white sterilized rags cut into tiny bits, they 
also made hundreds of trench torches. 

The expense is much less than that of ordinary candles. 
Six strips of newspaper about one and one-half columns 
wide and the length of the page are placed in an even pile 
one on top of the other. This strip is then rolled firmly 
around a lead pencil and tied securely with a bit of cord. 
Then the pencil is removed and when a number of the 
torehes have been made they are boiled for twenty minutes 
in paraffin. Removed, dried and packed in small boxes 
they are ready to be sent in with other supplies. 

According to the Woman’s Home Companion Mrs. Ed- 
ward Gushee of New York is the inventor of this torch. 
It will surely bring much comfort to our soldiers in the 
trenches. 








BEST 


BY TEST 





Now Ready 


(Profusely illustrated) 





“Heigho,” says Rowley 


Catalog: and circulars sent on request 


2-6 Wes: 45th Street 
Es 





SELLING ON MERIT—NO CANVASSERS 


The Fox Readers 


In six volumes with Teacher’s Manual 


Phonetic Primer from Mother Goose 
First Reader— Second Reader 


FLORENCE C. FOX, Ed.B., Ph.B. 
Specialist in Educational Systems, U.S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


cS PP. PUTNAM sS Sons 
Educational Department 


Each volume 50 cents net 
By 


NEW YORK CITY 
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regular and the pay 
good. If interested, write at 


WANTED CHILDS CO., 200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED TO SELL TO 
EVERY CLASS OF BUSINESS 


With our instructions Ladies are just as successful as 
men. We manufacture Paper Bags, Sacks—Wrapping, 
Toilet Papers—Twine, Suit Boxes—Ice Cream, Oyster 
Pails—Building Paper, Roofing—so extensive one large 
town or one county is enough territory. Full Freight 
allowed. Commissions paid weekly for goods shipped 

revious week. One of the largest and oldest Paper 

ousesin America. Established 1859. Give references, 
reply Dept. M. 


SHUTTLEWORTH, KEILLER & CO. 
468-478 West Broadway, - New York City 











focsieliy of ted to meet the pecul- 
iar ni opted School, Art and 
Saductrial ar The choice of well 
informed Art Teachers and Supervi- 
sors. In Hard oist 
Pans and Tu 
StarpasD BOX NO. 3A.25 Cts. 
4 Hard Cakes, 1 No 7 Brush 
The most widely used Box in America. 
Send for our beautiful Catalogue. 
ke The Prang Co. Chicago, New York a 
High School, Normal, Commercial 
H O M E College onl Peckemiatal De: aoe 
STU DY Courses. Texts Loaned. Catalog Free. 


TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D.C. 
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COSTUMES 
SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,for all school 
lays and o peras. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
torical costumes jour 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 

tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 
Box G; 
58W. Lake Street 
Chicago, Il. 























OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


PATRIOTIC 
THRIFT 


suggests that it is 
more important 
now than ever be- 
fore that you - 
wear the y 


Oblong Rubber Button 
HOSE SUPPORTER | 


It prolongs the life 
of stockings by pre- 
venting drop stitches, 
tearingand punctures, 
The Oblong, All- 
Rubber Button 
guards against injary 
to even the most d 
icate fabric. Whether 
= buy hose suppore 
ers with your corsets 
rd unattached be sure 
to get Velvet Grip. 


Sold everywhere 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
Makers = + + Boston 











I am the dandelion, 
Yellow, as you see, 
And when the children see me 
They shout for glee. 
I grow by every wayside 
And when I’ve had my day 
JI spread my wings so silvery 
And fly away. — Sel. 





Summer School Advantages 


Chicago Kindergarten Institute will open 
with a remarkable lecture symposium by 
some of the leading Supervisors and Kin- 
dergartners, and teachers of the entire 
country! Professor Patty Smith Hill of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston, 
so well known throughout the country, 
Miss Catherine Watkins, Supervisor of 
Kindergartens in Washington, D. C., and 
President of the I. K. U. last year, Miss 
Caroline D. Aborn, Supervisor of the Kin- 
dergartens in Boston, Mass., Miss Eu- 
phrosyne Langley, so long identified 
with the University of Chicago, for class 
discussion on Art. 

The Gertrude House in which the 
sessions. will be held is spacious, handsome 
and most comfortable. It is centrally 
located at 701 Rush Street, within 
pleasant walking distance of the center 
of thecity. It is near the Lake, the great 
Municipal Pier with its open-air concerts 
and is also not far from Lincoln Park. 
The advantages of a city like Chicago are 
unequalled. 

For special information address the 
Director of Summer School, Mrs. M. B. 
Page, 701 Rush Street, Chicago. 





Do You Want Your Salary Increased? 
Read the suggestions of the Nelle Training 
School, page 331, for increasing your salary. 





Wanted—Teachers to Learn 
Dress Designing 


All ambitious teachers should learn Dress 
Designing, enabling them to design and 
make original clothes for themselves and 
also to increase their salaries by teaching 
this important subject. You can “just 
as well have six specially designed dresses 
for the price you now pay for two copied 
dresses. 

Large descriptive book, containing sample 
lessons, can be had, without charge, 
by writing to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
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REMITTANCE BLAN 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 
OLLARS 





CATE Aafh mne 


PRIMARY EDUCATION CO. 
50 GROMFIELO STREET, GOSTON 


GENTLEMEN: ENCLOSED HEREWITH 1S TW 
FOR MY OVEROUE SUBSCRIPTION ACCOUNT 
NAME __.__ —— — 
city OR TOWN... ———EE 
STREET OR R-F.0. 

STATE... ee 











If your subscription is in ar- 
rears, you will find a large 
blank enclosed in this issue 
of which the above is a re- 
duced facsimile. It is to 
remind you that payment 
is overdue, and that you 
should make your remit- 
tance promptly. 





The Spider 
The spider has eight nimble legs, 
He’d need four pairs of slippers; 
And as you know he has besides 
A cruel pair of nippers 


He spins a lovely silken web 
With threads so fine and thin; 

Then settles down to hide, unti 
Some insect blunders in 


And when admiring children say, 
“The clever Jittle spinner! 

They little think that web is but 
A trap to catch a dinner 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your Teeth, and with as much regul Don’t 
let your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, kee em lubri- 
cated. Since the Moving Pictures came, it ecome a 
custom among the better class of men an en to go 
home after the show and right away Murit eir Eyes. 
I'wo drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. 1 wearing 
glasses —or who use their eyes constant will find 
great relief in Murine applications. 

In the School-room Eyes are Irritated by ilk Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by Faulty Systern Lighting. 
Apply Murine to School Children’s Ey » Restore 
Normal Conditions. Murine does not sm: is sootb- 
ing in its action. Murine Eye Remedy | Chicago, 
Sends Book of Eye Free on request. Y Druggist 


supplies you with Murine. 


$244.4 YEARLY INCOME 




















s" ET 
O859, Rochester, N. Y. Those inter- ai ca ia FOR LI ‘Er 
ested should write before the present ol enly GA. Wille at ance tax fall ctaltn 
edition is exhausted. THE HARRISON CORPORATION, Poug’ «osie, N.Y. 
LIBRARY WORK AS A PROFESSION 
Opportunities for advancement in library work are exceptional for normal school or colleg luates 
who can take a year of training in a Library School. Openings, particularly for school lil 5, are 


becoming more numerous and more remunerative. 


Apply for Circular to E. J. REECE, Principal, 476 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRA!Y 


offers instruction, by experienced teachers,: lectures by leading librarians, access to a large 
libraries for purposes of study, inspection and prattice, and the advantages of a year’s life in New 
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Seasonable Programs 
(Continued from page 330) 
Shadows of the evening 


Steal across the sky. 
Now the darkness gathers 
St. rs begin to peep, 
and beasts and flowers 


Son will be asleep. 
— From Old Hymn 


Bird 


Gooc-night to the Flowers 
June 
Thirty sweet days 
So sviftly came and went, 
They scemed but one long day 
Of -.n and shower blent. 
Good-::ight, dear little flowers, 
Along a sunbeam track, 
Some day — some fair sweet day — 


A rose shall bring me back! 


Good-night to June 
\Iusic — “‘A Perfect Day”’) 
All the lowers (while Sweet Peas take 
June slowly up) 
When at last the June must go away, 
The sweet peas spread their wings, 
And wait her gently past the day 
To the Land of all Sweet Things, 
She is lost in the glow of a sunset 
cloud, 
That to wait for her has stayed, 
And her blossoms —a wistful little 
crowd — 
All watch her glery fade. 


But always the rose remembers her, 
And the clover her color has caught; 
And the sun of her smiles with gold will 
stir 
The pansy’s every thought; 

And all the garden will keep so still 
Through the long, hot days of July, 
While the drowsy poppies the silence 

fill 
With a tender lu!laby. 


Lullaby to June 
Music of Brahm’s Cradle Song) 

Lullaby, Jullaby, 

While you lie sound asleep, 
The flowers you loved 

Your memory will keep; 
Happy dreams, happy dreams, 

For a long year — and then, 
Every dream will come true, 

For — you’ll come back again! 


TABLEAU 





Women Wanted —U. S. Govern- 
ment Jobs. $100 to $150 a Month 


The tremendous work of the war and 
the nece-sity of replacing men called to 
the colors, has opened up thousands of 
Clerical positions at Washington, D. C., 
towomen. These include many wonderful 
clerical portunities for teachers at big pay. 

We acivise all readers who are interested 
to imme.|iately write to Franklin Institute, 


Dept. 0-23, Rochester, N. Y., for full list 
of U. S. Government positions now open 
to you and for free book describing these 


Poster and Sand-Table Work 


IN THE 


Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
By JOHANNA HOLM 
Send for descriptive circular and price-list of patterns 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company, Publishers 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 








REAL MATTRESS CLEANLINESS 


BEP ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which allows foreign 

matter to filter through and to become a fixture in 
the mattress. 
Re-covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift, 
which merely does away with part of the trouble. 
What is needed is an antiseptic washable 

Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pad 
which really solves this vexing problem. It protects 
the mattress and adds to its life. 
Made of bleached muslin padded with white wadding — 
wash easily —dry light and fluffy as new. 
Made in All Sizes 


Look for trade mark sewed on every Pad. TRADE MARK 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 16 Laight St., New York City 




















The choice of famous sculptors and 
leading educators 


PLASTELINE 


is the ideal modeling material for every school use. 
Insist on ‘‘Plasteline’’ when making up your 1918 requisition. 

Write for descriptive circular, color card and price to schools. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
lew York Philadelp'! tlanta San Francisco 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agts. Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agts. 


TT. 5 





Boston 

















MAKE MONEY DURINC VACATION 
The PIONEER ERADIUM (Luminous) CRUCIFIX is without doubt the 


best selling and most satisfactory canvassing article on the market to-day. 
> =] 


SHINES IN THE DARK 


150% Profit on every Salef Wonderful enthusiasm f illows every 
Every Crucifix guaranteed satisfactory or money cheerfully refunded. 


Price, each, $2.00, Three for $5.00 prepaid. 
Wanted — Teachers and Students to write for best proposition you ever heard of with 
wholesale prices. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
THE PIONEER CORPORATION, {235 W. G3rd St., Chicago 


demonstration. 








TEACHERS, NOW LISTEN! 


Why don’t you secure a typewriter from us, and use your spare time in preparing fora 
position, as typewriter or stenographer, by mail? Salaries $1000 to $1200. What will you 
do when your school is out? Typewriters rented, and sold on easy monthly payments of only 
$3.00 per month. Thousands of government positions now open. Prices and terms on type- 
writers sent on request. Civil Service, Normal, High School, Typewriting, Shorthand, Book- 
keeping, Penmanship, Domestic Science, Agricultural, English, Salesmanship, and Law Courses 
thoroughly taught by mail. For “Free Tuition” plan address CARNEGI£ COLLEGE, Rogers, O. 








Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salary 
to start and all railway fare paid? 

ne of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide 
organization, will have openings for at least 16. women teachers who can qualify, 


during April, twenty-four in May and forty in June. Work is of a school nature and offers 
iness training. These positions are in our regular sales organization and are paying 


$100 to $300 a Month 


Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest 
qualifications who can work longest. Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 





Positions 


Address Dept.P, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 9 
CROPIOSPDODSILPOLLILH{IYILL LL 
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NOTES 


The Reason Why 


“‘When I was at the party,” 
Said Betty (aged just four), 
“A little girl fell off her chair, 
Right down upon the floor; 
And all the other little g:rls 
Began to laugh, but me — 
I didn’t Jaugh a single bit,” 
Said Betty, seriously. 


“Why not?” her mother asked her, 

Full of delight to find 
That Betty — bless her little heart! 

Had been so sweetly kind, 

“Why didn’t you Jaugh, darling? 
Or don’t you like to tell?” 

“T didn’t laugh,” said Betty. 
’Cause it was me that fell!” —Sel. 


Better Take No Chances 


If there was ever a time when teachers 
should protect their incomes against possible 
loss due to sickness, accidents and quaran- 
tine, it is right now. 

In these uncertain times when living 
expenses are so unreasonable and so in- 
sistent, it must be a daring soul who can 
continue to face the uncertainties of the 
future without some protection against 
loss of time and income. 

The ‘Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
is a national organization furnishing just 
such protection for teachers. It pays 
teachers for time lost through sickness, 
accident or quarantine. It is just the sort 
of an organization needed by teachers for 
financial protection from the incidents 
and accidents which may interfere with 
their earning capacity. We know the 
Company and its management, and it can 
be absolutely depended upon to fulfill its 
contracts. Its members are treated fairly 
and even liberally. We believe that every 
teacher, at all dependent for support upon 
the salary received, should throw an anchor 
to windward by becoming a member of a 
company of this kind, when it can be done 
with so slight cost, slight even in the hght 
of the ordinary teacher’s wages. 

Read the full page announcement on page 
325 and get full information from the Com- 
pany. This form of protection is recom- 
mended by the leading educators of 


America. 


War Opens Thousands of 
Government Jobs to Teachers 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations soon to be held through- 
out the entire country. The positions to 
be filled pay from $1100 to $1800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. 

Those interested should write imme- 
diately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 0221, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing 
all examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions 
open and giving many sample examination 
questions, which will be sent free of charge. 





VACATION POSITION 


Teachers wanted, to do educational work in towns 
having high-schools. Valuable experience, $130.00 for 2 
months; $234.00 for 3 months. Write to Educators 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting 


GS Beacon Street, 


Telephone Connection Man 
“haNager 
Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACE 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 





NCY 








Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGIST~R Now, 
-+- eae, 
™ TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE % “so'se; 
( 120 Boyiston st. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 
An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely conger: 








POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (0-0PERATIVE INSTRUCTORS: 


Write us what you want. 
. MARION, IND 


Free Literature. Address 


» 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency ‘ 











353 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK People. We regisi: a reli. 
s W. Mutrorp, Prop. i Servicee 
Chicago Office, 306 So. Wameat ave. 2DI¢ candidates. Services ine 
Established 1855 Norman Piass, Manager * to school officitls. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 28t® year. Fitst class equipment. Operates locally «nd cata 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. 


NO ADVANCE FEE prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, * 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y, 














It pays—to pay —to get—more pay. Register Now! 














CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY,MO. 


Stemway Hau. “*"""** Fiat tron Bi0G. **””*”” MuNSEY BiDc.******* NEW YORK LIFE BLOG, 
- PAUL CHATTANOOGA, TENN, SPOKANE, WASH. 
ececccece EXCHANGE BANK BLDG. «++*-** Tempre Court CHAMBER OF Commerce BLOG 





THE MIDLAND SCHOOLS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF DES MOINES, IOWA 

covers the entire field west of the Mississippi and places teachers 

on one of the most liberal contracts.’ This agency commands 


the confidence of employing officers, conducts a strictly con 
servative business, and is a member of the National Association 

















of Teachers’ Agencies, affiliated with the National Education 
Association. Write to-day for plans. 
C. R. Scroggie, Proprietor 
Do it Now! Do it Now! 
T The DEMAND always exc« SUPPLY. 
oO »0S ) in op Western 
TEACHERS NEEDED NOW icvor'sancs portioniices ete 
CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Paul S. Filer, Ma: ger 
412 Chamber of Commerce Building - - Spokane, Wash 
For LARGER j 27tl re $l 
“cAMhGES HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY = ==" 
the West, Write office 
Globe Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn., Old Nat. Bank Bldg., Spokane, Wn., 211 15th St., aver, Cals Col. 
, iES 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC iE 
2A Park Street , Boston , Mass. 89) Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 514 Journal Bldg., Por 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 2161 Shattuck Avenue an Cal. 
549 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col. 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg., L igeles, 





Association, 303 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send to any address above for Agency Manual, free. 
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e “ADVICE TO CANDIDATES”’ of the 


fpMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


101 TREMONT STREET, ----BOSTON, MASS., 


, “THE BE 5ST | HAVE SEEN,” say a professor of education, a city superintendent, 
nd a publisher. NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS CONSTANTLY IN DEMAND. 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 








fHE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 

yew YOR’ —437 5th Ave. 

pENVER- Symes Bldg. 

spPOKANE -Peyton Bldg. 


“‘ Teaching as a Business” with chapters 
on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. Thirty- 
third year. One fee registers in all. 











This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 








WE CAN PLACE YOU IN A BETTER POSITION 


— eu . RECISTER NOW 
OUR SPECIAL FIELD: Enroliment fee One Dollar 














" Kansas New Mexico th Dak “s . 
——_ Montana North Dakota Temas — Booklet ‘‘How to Apply for a School and Secure 
i chestiten Oxi ahaa Utah Promotion, With Laws of Certification of Teachers 
—_ Nevada Oregon Washington of all the States,” free to members. Non-members 
| Wyoming Fifty Cents in stamps 
One A y that does the work of many. 


ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENvVER.COLO. 


The Largest in the West. 


WILLIAM RUFFER, A.M., Manager 











70 Fifth Avenue 


fhe Pratt Teachers’ Agency “new youn 


mends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


‘ebook in all parts of the country. 
Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 












100% 


letter positions this year upon our recommendation than in any previous year. Our sixth year of recommending 
ywhen asked to do so by employers. This is why OUR MEMBERS are usually elected. THEY ARE WANTED, 
tools and colleges in thirty-three States and three Foreign Countries used our services last year. Write to-day 


pregistration fee necessary. 
& BOND ASSOCIATION 


s parents about schools. 
MORE TEACHERS PROMOTED 


WESTERN REFERENCE 
675 Scarritt Bidg,, Kansas City, Mo. 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 





Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


How to Apply. 26th Year 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write for our Free Booklet 
224 S. Mich. Ave. 


Short Contract. Guaranteed Service. 
E.R. NICHOLS, Mgr. 








if WAY TO 
HE BEST 


pil  &- H Yor-WVe O TEACHERS’ 


$1 West Leake Street. Suite 205 A G E N C » 


SITIONS |DIRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 


300% MORE DIRECT CALLS IN 1917; 


JUCATORS AGENCY 


350% MORE TEACHERS PLACED 





A. P. GODDARD, Pres. 


Y.M.C. A. Bldg., 19 LaSalle St., CHICAGO 
Our PERSONAL SERVICE A DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTIC. 
Ask For List oF VACANCIES TO BE FILLED BEFORE SEPTEMBER 1, 1918. 





Register Now! 


HE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 
Mt busines: is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. 


WILBUR CARY, Ma ager GEORGHE Hi. LARRABEE, Manager 
Mutua! Building. ‘Gestfeod, Conn. Press Building, Portland, Maine 


mW ENGL\ND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DESIRED 


HE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Its Field—the West, Its Aid—the Best, Its Results—the Test. 


it is always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Czsar.”’ 














Apple Blossoms 


Apple blossoms, apple blossoms, 
Sweetest flowers e’er lifted up, 
Offering fragrance to the children 

Out of every pinky cup. 
Every breeze their sweetness brings; 
Snowy petals downward fall, 
Truly apple blossom time 


Is the loveliest time of all. — Sel. 
Earn All Year Round 
Most teachers are ambitious to earn 


money during the summer, but do not know 
how to find the right work where they are 
assured of success. A teacher can use her 
training and experience to better advan- 
tage in the educational sales field than any- 
where else, but the work should be enough 
different from school work to insure her 
a wonderful vacation and bring her back 
to her school in the fall stronger and healthier 
than ever before. One of the many good 
ones—F. E. Compton & Company — 
whose call for teachers you will find on 
Page 335 in this issue has been selling the 
same school help for a little more than 
twenty-four years, and has a_ splendid 
record for achievement in this field. Their 
records show that they selected eighty-four 
teachers from some four hundred appli- 
cations last summer. ‘Twenty-two of the 
eighty-four selected liked the work so well 
that they gave up their schools last fall 
to continue in that field permanently. 
Thirty-three of those who worked last 
summer are under contract for this summer. 
If you are ambitious to do “your best” 
this summer, and in that way do your duty 
to yourself and country, we suggest that 
you investigate the proposition this com- 
pany has to offer. 





Teachers — Get Government 


War Jobs 


All teachers, both men and women, should 
try the Government examinations soon 
to be held throughout the entire country. 
War necessitates thousands of appointments. 
The positions pay from $1100 to $1500; 
have short hours and annual vacations 
Those interested should write imme- 
diately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 0222, 
Rochester N. Y., for large descriptive book 
showing the positions open and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge. 








Cultivate 
Your 
Beauty 











OU can have a youthful 

appearance, clear complexion, 

Magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 
brows and lashes, graceful neck 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. You 
can remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, black- 
heads, strengthen sagging facial muscles 
have comfortable feet, all through follow- \ 
ing our simple directions. Thousands have } 
done so. No drugs, no waste of time < 
No big expense and quick results. Send 
for latest free booklet containing many 
beauty hints and all about the wonderful work accom- 
plished by the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 





Fred Dick, A.M., Manager, Denver, Colo. 





Dept.19 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 
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BOOKS INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY PRIMARY TEACHER 


Determine to Get at Least One of the New Modern Methods 


SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 


Pa 





DAILY LESSON PLANS IN —_——— 
By CAROLINE GRIFFIN. 


224 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

These Lesson Plans consist of weekly outlines arranged by months — from 
September to June — for the first four years of school. They assemble-an un- 
usual number of appropriate verses and little stories, all chosen with reference 
to their literary merit as well as to their genuine interest for children. 

The teacher who follows these lessons closely, week by week, will find not 
only her English lessons arranged for her, but also plans for dramatizing the 
material ‘used. 

Correlated with the English Lessons are Reading, 
and Games. 

The book is especially adapted to the use of rural teachers, but no progres- 
sive teacher of first to fourth year children should be without a copy. 


Writing, Nature Study 


~ 7 T 

LESSON PLANS IN ARITHMETIC 

3y Kate K. O’Nemt and Ancic B. WHITTINGTON 
256 pages. Price, 50 cents 

A needed book. It is a guide in number work and arithmetic, and supplies 
much drill on the tables, the lack of which leaves children inaccurate and in- 
efficient in arithmetic. Teachers wish for new ideas, new devices on short notice. 
This book on your desk will be a constant source of recreation and inspiration. 


DAILY OPENING EXERCISES 
By SAMUEL CLABORN PARISH. 


128 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


These Exercises are arranged by months, and consist of selected memory gems, 
mottoes, poems, songs, stories, and anecdotes for every school day in the year. 


THE FIRST FLAG 
and Other Patriotic Plays and Exercises 


In these days when love and reverence for Our Country and for the Flag of 
Our Country is being instilled into the boys and girls, teachers will greet this 
new volume with delight. 

_ Directors of Playgrounds will also find the Marches, Drills and Dances just 
what they need for the Patriotic little performers. 


Price 50 cents 


HISTORY IN STORY, SONG AND 


By FLoreNceE M. MILLER 


ACTION 


Vol. I contains Lessons and Entertainments for September, October, Nov- 
ember, December, January, General and Local History. 

Vol. II contaims Lessons and Entertainments for February, March, April, 
May, June, General and Local History. 

The idea and purpose of this book is first to group material and outlines for 
history work in Primary and Rural Schools in a convenient form for the teacher’s 


use. 
‘ In two volumes. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, Each, 60 cents. 


LANGUAGE GAMES 
A Method of Using Play for Establishing Correct 
Habits of Speech in Primary Grades 


By Myra KInc. 





Price, 50 cents. 

Miss Myra King’s little book of Language Games seems to me to be an admir- 
able means to the end of forming correct habits of speech. The words of a game 
which one has played repeatedly in his youth are not apt to slip away from him. 
Just so the habitual mistakes are by means of these games repeated and re peated 
in correct form so sucessfully in the heat and enthusiasm of the game that the 
correct form will keep coming un as long as one lives. I know of no better way 
to impress these necessary lessons than this. 


Superintendent a Sschools yr Angeles, Cal. 





TALES OUT OF SCHOOL 
By Myra KING 
Author of Language Games, eic. 


Illustrated. 128 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

It should be the work of both the school and the home to enco 
tect the child’s natural hopefulness, fearlessness, and trustfulness i: 
way. 

One of the strongest aids in accomplishing this purpose is a US Use of 
carefully selected stories which, while of absorbing interest to t ild, shall 
present to his eager, receptive and easily-molded thought, et! 
lasting benefit 

It is with the hope that they will prove helpful to children ar 


ind pro. 


V possibje 


SE ED. 
trusted with their education and progress that these stories ar lished, 
a! 2 a , ‘ 
STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE ONES 
A Hand Book for Teachers 
By Emma M. Macutre, B. Ped. 
Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

These “Story Plays” have been chosen and written in their dra form to 
help the teacher in her choice of stories and to furnish the story « ll ready 
for action. The plays in this little book furnish right action for t izinatior 
by allowing the child to impersonate characters in the fables Liry tales, 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY OCCUPATION WORK 
First Term Third Term 


By Etta MERRICK GRAVES. 


Second Term 


* Joint Author of “A Year Book for Primary Grad: 


Three Volumes. Price, 50 cents each. 
November 
and Mar 


and June. 


Vol. I—First Term — For September, October, December 
Vol. IL— Second Term — For January, 


Vol. IIf — Third — For April, May 


Februrary 
Term 


The author in this work carries the spirit of the kindergarten int 
gram, bringing primary teacher and kindergarten into intellige 
Of utmost importance is the systematic use of “ gifts’’ material 
and the sequences must be carefully worked out to develop number 
balance, color, harmonies, and illustrative work. 





A COMPLETE HOLIDAY PROGRAM 
For First Grades 


By Nancy M. Burns and Mrs. Georce Nunn! 


Cloth. 264 pages. Price, 60 cents. 


of little 


The material in this volume has been compiled especially for t 


ones in the first grades. There are 264 pages of carefully selected r tions and 
songs for every occasion on which school celebrations are held, y having 
its full quota of pieces particularly adapted for the little folks who take part 


in the entertainment. 


THE BOOK OF FOLK SONGS 


The wide use of folk games and dances in the school and on t! Lyground 
is opening the eyes of teachers to the equal value of the folk song i ting and 
correcting musical taste. 

Especially do we commend this volume to country teachers children 
are of varying ages. No other songs will so appeal to young and like and 
no other songs are so apt to be within the range of voices of different ages. 


Price 60 cents 
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This is acknowledged to be the best list of 


STORY PRIMERS 


AND FIRST READ 


FOR FIRST AND 


ER STORY BOOKS 


SECOND GRADES 





SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 


I. The Littlhe Red Hen 
ns the child’s interest and holds it to 
he book. 


Awa 
close « 











Il. The Three Pigs 

The kind of reading that takes with children, 
and the kind in harmony with the child’s 
real interests. 


[il. The Three Bears 


Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
classic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
tion, and fun. 


Cloth. 


Each, 30 cents. 


ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 


I. The Three Kittens and Chicken 
Little 


A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is progressively evolved. 


II. Red Riding Hood — The Seven 
Kids 
The wonderment aroused and kept alive 
by story and illustration helps to a nearly 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. 


Ill. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 
The text classic is happily reinforced by 
abundant, vivid, apposite illustrations, 
Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FIKST READERS 
I, Puss-in-Boots — Reynard the 
Fox 
The cunning of Reynard and the resource- 
fulness of Puss, fire the mind, as scene suc- 


ceeds scene. Such reading is recreation, not 
toil. 


II. Jack and the Bean Stalk 
Diamonds and Toads — Sleep- 
ing Beauty 


Three fine tales, rewritten with like sim- 
plicity and arranged for rapid development. 





Ill. Hop o’ 


Thumb 
Fresh surprises await progress of reader 
from end to end of book. 


My Thumb — Tom 


IV. Jack the Giant Killer 


Original, ingenious is the author’s method 
in handling this old story for the profit and 
delight of the young. 


Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FOLK LORE PRIMERS 








I. The Cat School (European Folk- 
lore Story) 
Quite new to American children. 


12 mo. Fully illus. 96 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 
II. The Nixie Well—The Goat 
and the Troll 


Not the tame made-up stories of the common 
primer, Lut drawn from the thought of primi- 
tive peoples. Bright and dramatic. 


12 mo. 88 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 


In Mythland Vol. I 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH. 
Fully iliustrated. 190 pp. Large type. 


A charming collection of fairy tales, adapted 
from Greek Myths, each with its illustration, 
designed to interest and to deve’op a taste 
for classic literature as the child matures. 


Very popular. 
Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 


Pratt’s Asop’s Fables Vols. I and 


Il 


Illustrated. Largetype. 127 pp. 


These tales that never grow old, so simpli- 
fied that the youngest readers will find pleas- 
ure and profit in them. Best for close of 


first and beginning of second year. 
Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 


Norris’ The Story of Hiawatha 
Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 
Abridged, simplified, and especially ar 
ranged for young readers. 
happy in its combination of prose narra 
tive and the original poem. 
Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 





It is particularly 


DRAMATIC READERS 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES 

















Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven 
Wonderful Cats 

A Dialogue Primer — First Year 
Edited, with additions, by Joun RuskIN. 
Abounding life in the pictures quite as 
pleasing in their way as the rhythmic cadence 
of the verses, tripped off so gaily by the Dame, 
the cats and the mice. 

90 pp. 


Fully illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Little Plays for Little Players 

For First or Second Years 

By Mara L. Pratt-CHapwick. 

The dramatic form of Childhood reading. 
now so universally in demand, could not have 
a more acceptable author than Mrs. Pratt- 
Chadwick, the favorite of the young and of 
teachers for a score or more years. 
The pages are simple and the printing large. 
Fully illustrated. 112 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Dialogue Reader — Playing School 
For Second or Third Years 

By Mara L. Pratt-CHapwick. 
This is a book for Youngest Readers, but 
quite as pleasing and irstructive for both old 
and young. 
These eighteen Dialogue Stories are full of 
the charm of Mara L. Pratt’s facile pen, 
which interests all readers equally in narrative, 
description and dramatization. 
They are all brimming over with helpful 
suggestions for social betterment among the 
little folks, and really constitute an excellent 
series of moral lessons, and yet affording an 
unusually fine drill in oral expression. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Little Dialogues for Little Folks 
For Second, Third or Fourth Years 
By Etta M. Powers. 

It is well to recognize the child’s liking for 
impersonation. These little dialogues answer 
admirably this demand of childhood. There 
are twenty-six dramatic pieces that give voice 
to this craving and may be successfully used 
for training in natural and appreciative read- 
ing and speaking, as the dialogues may be used 
as plays or reading lessons. 

Illustrated. 158 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 


The Land of Make-Believe 


For Third, Fourth or Fifth Years 
By Mary GARDNER. 

Thisis assuredly “A World for Little Ac- 
tors,” who, both in reading and acting, im- 
personate the characters of the story and the 
play, and thus readily cure so many of the 
worst ills to which the reading class is heir. 

-| There are the Fairies of Caldon Low, Birds 
of Killingworth, Pied Piper of Hamelin 
-| Bishop Hatto, and otuer Make-Believe pieces, 
each treated first as a story and ther as a play. 


Illustrated. 168 pp. Cloch, 40 cents. 
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Maypole Dance with the Victrola, Community Day, 
State Normal School, Florence, Alabama. 


Do you know that 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


furnish the best music for plays, festivals and pageants for May Day, Field 
Day and all closing exercises, indoor and outdoor? 

Are you giving an outdoor féte? Use the Victrola. 
for 100 Games and Dances. 

Are you planning an Eighth Grade or High School Commencement? 
Teach your songs with the Victrola, saving time and securing correct sing- 
ing. Let the Victrola furnish your incidental music with orchestra, band, 
violin, cello, harp, etc. 

Are you giving Shakespeare’s ‘‘A Midsummer-Night’s Dream’’? If 
so, use the exquisite music of Mendelssohn. The following selections are 
not only used in giving the play, but are also freely interpreted by the 
younger children in mimetic play: 


There are records 

















35625 ‘A Midsummer-Night’s Dream—Overture 
12 in. $1.25 | Victor Concert Orchestra 


74560 jhe (Play of the Elves) (After Act I) 
12 in.$1.50 Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 


31159 | Wedding March 
12in.{ (After Act IV) 
$1.00 | Pryor’s Band 


17087 | Maypole Dance (Bluff King 


English) 
Come, Let Us Be Joyful 
17761 (2) Kulldansen No. 2 
10 in.75c | Seven Pretty Girls 
(2) The First of May 


35527 
12 in.$1.25 ) Nocturne (After Act III) (The four Athe- 


55060 
12 in.$1.50 


10 in.75c {| Minuet (‘‘ Don Juan’’) [ Hal) 
ates ! Gathering Peascods (Old 


Intermezzo (After Act II) (Hermia Loses 
Her Way, and the Hard Men Enter) 
Victor Concert Orchestra 


nians are put to sleep by the magic flower 

of Puck) Victor Concert Orchestra 
("328 (from Act II)—“You Spotted 

Snakes” Victor Women’s Chorus 


The following Folk Dances and Singing Games, played 
by Victor Band, are useful at this season of the year: 


Old Zip Coon (American 


Country Dance) 


18356 


Sellenger’s Round (Old English) 19 in.75¢) Lady of the Lake (American 


Country Dance) 


The Needle’s Eye 
17567 | is the Miller 


10 in.75¢e Looby Loo (2) Oats, Peas, 
Beans and Barley Grow 


(2) Jolly 





Suggest to your outgoing class that they choose as their memorial to the school a 
Victrola XXV. No other gift can furnish so much real pleasure and useful service. 
Have you received your copy of the New 1918 Edition of the 
Graded List? If not, see your Victor dealer, or drop a 
post-card to the 










Victrola XXV, $75 
specially manufactured 
for School use 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 










Victrola: 







ii . ww ay 4 | trademark, “His Master’s Voice.” It is on all ge 











To insure Victor quality, always look for the fa 


products of the Victor Talking Machine Como 


















































